“BUSINESS CARDS. 


Under this head Business Cards not exceeding 
one inch, teu dollars per annum. 


Barrister, Advoeate, 
Notary Public, Ete. 
OfBce Main St. Moose Jaw, N. W. T. 
Agent iar the Canada Northwest land Com 


YM GRAYSUN, 
Conveyancer, 


ny, Limitea, and the Trustees of MooseJaw 


‘own Site. 

ge ae tS 
GORDON, Barrister, Advocate, 

Agent for the Manitoba and 

Co. Office. High St. Moose 


G. 
oy. ete. 
North West Loan 


law, N. W T 

N c. JOHNSTONE, 

i „ Barrister, Koileiter, Adverate, A. 
„He-: Cor. South Ry. & Rose ste, Regina 


| 

A. | 

Office in Bole’s block, coz. Main and 
sever streets. 


— — AA 


R TURNBULL, M. U., C. J. 


— —— 


K. P. F. SIZE, I.. I). S., I. R C. .S. 
i SURG-ON OENTIST, 
Wail visit dle Jaw the 29th and 30th 
of each month. 
Regiua office open from Isth to 29th of 
each month. 


4 
MCDUUGALL, Regit trar. Moose Jaw 
II. District, for Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. 
\ Y J. BRLOTHERSON. watch expert 
\ . Graduate of the American Horoiogzi · 
cal Society. Special attention given to re- 


paring and adjusting railroad watches 
Omce, South Railway St., Regina. 


J. A. MACDONALD, 
CENERAL BLACKSMITH, 
HIGH SP, MOOSE JAW. 


R-1-P-A-N-:. 


ONE GIVES RELIFF. 


— 


O. B. FYSH, 


Auctioneer & Valuator. 
—0— 

Orders ſor Auction Sale 

or Bailiff's work left at office, 

Town Hall block, will re- 


ceive prompt attention. 


JNO. BRASS, 
Tin & Sheꝛt Iron 
Worker. 


— ö. (20,8 — 
Main STREET, Moosx Jaw. 


B, Simpson Ca. 


| LUMBER, LATH, 


ce 
i| 
| SHINGLES, - - - - 


=, 
2 WINDOWS AND 


= 
= 


| MOULDINGS, &c. 


Now is the time to put Rubber 
weather strips around your 
windows and doors. 


Terms Spot Cash 
Octavius : Field 


Wholesale Dealer and 


Importer of 


WINES, LIQUORS AND CICARS. 


— - &- &——"" 


Having just received the last direct im- 
po:éation for the season, my stock is now 
compiete in both imported and domestic 
Aale, consisting et the choicest brands of 
Irish, Scotch and Rye Whiskies, Brandies, 
Leadon Old Tom and Holland Gins, Rams, 
l'orta, Sherries, Champagnes, Clarets, 
Sauterues, Bargundies, Ginger and Native 
Winer, Liqueurs and Bitters, Fuss’ Ale and 
JSuinness’ Stout, Cigars, Cigarettes, Ete. 

Terms Spot Cash. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Business houre from 8 
tolt o'clock. 


————£—[——=—= I 
YOU'LL FIND fr un WABRORN'S GUIRE| 


MOOSE JAW. N. W. 


U 


Aberdeen House 
: UNDER oes ENT 


I wish to inform the 
people of Moose Jaw and 
the general public that I 
have assumed control of 
the Aberdeen House and in 
future it will be run under 

my management. The 
building has been thor- 
oughly renovated and kal- 
somined throughout and 
furnished in first class style. 
No pains will be spared to 
make the Aberdeen the 
best boarding house in town 


9 


D. D. MacLEOD. 


NEW | 
BUTCHER 
SHOP 


ee 
I take this opportunity 
of informing the people of 
Moose Jaw and district, 
that I have opened up a 
new butcher shop in the 
premises lately occupied by 
Mr. D. McMillan, and will 
constantly have on hand a 
large stock of all kinds of 
fresh and cured meats, 
which will be sold at the 
lowest possible prices. Fish 
and game in season. Hop- 
ing you will favor me with 
a call and a share of your 
patronage, I am 
Yours truly, 
J. H. SMITH. 
Sept. Ist, 96. 


22 —/ a4 
Preserve Me! 


0 

That was what our Plums said 
to the cook when she open the 
basket. Our first carload arrived 
last week and are all gone, but we 
have secured another lot which will 
be sold at equally low prices for 
cash only. We have also on hand 
a fresh stock of crab apples, peaches, 
pears, grapes, and all kinds of pre- 


serving fruit. 


.....- Thos, Healey. 
Headquarters for Confectionery. 


Pupil of Profs. Veitzer ead Zeigter,. of 
New York ; also of Carle Stasving,ef Colon- 
ge, Germany: desires to inform the citiseses 
of Moose Jaw and surroanding country, thet 
she is prepared to teach the piaas, organ or 
guitar. Rudiments uf music theusitically 
taught in all ite branches. 5 

Terms: 96 00 per quarter of 20 half-hour 
lessons, two per week, on piano of organ. 
$8.00 per quarter of half-hour lessons, once 
per week, on quitar. The one-half to be 
paid on completion of one-half quarter. For 


2 


LUMBER. 
— 


J am now unloading cars 
and prepared, with a full 
stock of lumber and build- 
ing material to meet the 
requirements of the town 
and district. 


ea 
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: 

@wing to the restricted 3 

credit of the past year be- ; 
ing more disappoi iti: g 
than the “ indiscriminate 
distribution of ſormer 

years, there will be nw § 

further. ; : 
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- CREDIT - 


.. All accounts are now. 


.. . closed 


4 


ea 


Prices will be kept low as 
possible and every effort 
made to serve the public. 


I. McDOUGALL. 


July 30th, 1896. 


. — 
Ike 
WHEN COLD : 
+ «WEATHER 
APPROACHES 


We all have to renovate our- 
warm clothing. 


You'll Find at Robinson's 


A full line of all. kinds;—a 
much larger and more varied 
stock than ever before placed 
on our counters. Men's heavy 
double breasted suits at $6.00; 
see our range of men’s $5.00 
suits, also the better qualities 
too. Boy's suits, a full line 
just in from $1.50 up. Men's 
and boy's peajackets and over- 
coats all prices. Get one of 
our $5.00 leaders. Mens 
pants, heavy, tweed, at $1.50 
a pair, lighter weights $1.00 
and $1.25. Boy's pants, blue 
serge, at 35 40 cts. In 
above we have a mast 
complete stock and customérs 
will do well to inspect before 
purchasing. See our under- 
wear Art draperies, art silke 


— 
and 75 eta. „ k taseels 


SS i @ G&S Ge Gee 22 8 2818. 


Robinson's 


. 


T., FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1896. 


SHEEP—LONG WOOL. 
Pair Ewes—1 M T Bambridge 
Pair lambe—1 M T Bambridge 
SHORT WOOL. 
Aged ram—] M T Bawhridge 
Lamb—] and 2 J E Battell 
Aged Ewes—1 and 2J E Battell 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


CREDITACLE DISPLAY OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONS, 


The Twelfth Annual Fall Fair 
of the Moose Jaw Agricul- 


tural Society—A Beautiful 

Day and Large Attendance B. ubrid 

—Complete List of Prize „ 
Winners. 


Boar—1 J W Sinith 

Under six monthe—1 J W Smith, 
2 J W Glassford 

POULTRY. 

Judges. Capt. Smith, J. F. Glassford. 

Plymouth Rocks—1 H L Fysh, 2 R 
Royce 
Wyandottes—1 and 2 D Copeland 
Common fow!|—D Copeland 
Turkeys—1 R Davey 
Geese—1 J W Glassford 
Ducks—1 W Wenzel, 2 J W Glass. 


ford 

Sweepstake (Bogue’s special) 1 H L. 

Fyrh : 

Hamburgs—! and 2 B Fletcher 
ROOTS AND VEGETABLES. 


Judge: H. U. Rurison 

Two rowed barley—1 J P Fowler, 2 
H C Gilmour 

Two beshela wheat—1 NT Alcock 

Two bushels wheat, any variety—1 
JP Fowler 

Two bushels peas—1 J W Glassford 

Two sheaves red fyfe whet—l R 
Davy 

Two sheaves oate- 1 Davy 

Flax I N T Alcock, 2 R Davy — 

Sheaf flax — 1 Davy, 2 Glassford 

Early Rose potatoes—1 Glassford, 2 
Mrs Barber 

Beauty of Hehron—1 R Royce 

Half dosen turnips—} Wm Downs, 
2 R West 

Large red mangolde— ! Downs, 2 
West 

Yellow Globe mangolds—-1 West, 2 
Downs 

Long red beet—1 West, 2 Downs 

Turnip beet—1 West, 2 Downs 

Sugar heet---1 West, 2 R Royce 

Short horn carrot—1 West, 2 Glass 
ford 

Field carrot-—1 Downs, 2 Royce 

Red field carrat—. 1 Downs, 2 West 

Parsnips—1 West, 2 Downs 

Cauliflower—1 West, 2 Downs 

White cabbage—1 Downs, 2 West 

Red cabtmge--1 Downs, 2 West 

Celery—1 West 

Citrons— 1 Downs, 2 West 

T.matoes— 1 West, 2 Downs 

Pumpkins — 1 Downs, 2 West 

Squash—1 West, 2 Downs 

Red onions—1 West 

White onions—1 West, 2 Downs 

Parsnips (special)— 1 West 

Red Pumpkins (+pecial)—1 Downs 
(It proven to be pumpkins) 

Turpips («pecial)—1 West 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Judge: E. H. Moorhouse. 
Best crock butter (20 Bs)—1 Mra R 
Jenes. 2 Mis J Slemmou 
Best butter (in prints)—i Mrs Jones 
2 Mrs J P Fowler 
Best Rol! butier--1 Mrs Sleow n, 
2 Mra W Gilassford 
LADI+8’ WORK. 
Judge: Mre R. L. Slater. 
_ White shirt, machine made—-1 Mrs 
H McDougall 
Knitted Woollen edges Mie R 
Davy 
Pair coarse mitts—1 Mrs Davy, 2 
Mrs J P Fowler : 
Pair fancy mitte---1 Mra R J Hood 
Plain stockings—1 Mre Herrler, 2 


— 


This year the farmers were blessed 
with delightful weather on the occasion 
of the twelfth annual tail fair of the 
Moose Jaw Agricultural Society, which 
took place on Wednesday last. Early 
in the morning the exhilnts began to 
arrive, and about noon the town hall 

ted a very pretty appearance, it 
being well tilled with grain, roots and 
vegetables, dairy products, ladies’ fancy 
work and other exhibits, while the 
streets were crowded with busy farm- 
ers and their pleasure seeking children. 

This year thedisplay of roote and 

les far excelled that of any 
previous fall, the weather this sraron 
having been very partial to that branch 
of agriculture. As usual Mr. Win 
Downs, of Buffalo Lake, and Mr. R 
West, of the C. P. R. garden, were the 
two principal exhibitors in this depart- 
ment, and their exhibits seem to vie 
with each other for excellence in 
quality and size. It would indeed sur- 
rioe any Ontario farmer, or even 
tor Perley, to see the mammoth 
heets, turnips, cabhages, mongolde, 
pumpkins, carrots, squash, water mel- 
lons, ete, etc., ete. 

The exhibit in grains was mach 
larger and the quality better than that 
of the previous year. 

In point of numbers the stock shuw 
did not some up to that of last year, 
hut for excellence it far exceeded it. 
Several entries deserve special mention, 
nut time and space will not permit. 

One exhibit, however, which must 
not be overlooked, is that of Mrs. Geo. 
Barber, which was awarded first prize 
hy the judges. It consistedof a very 
tampting selection of pics, cakes, buns, 
e 


te. 

Altogether the show might he term- 
ed successful, considering that it was 
almost an impromptu affair, and the 
farmers being so busy threshing their 
bountiful harvest, many of them did 
not take time to attend. 


HEAVY DRAUGHT HORSES. 


Judges: Jno. Moffatt, D. Marlatt and 
Andrew Hagerty. 
1 year old colt—1 J Slemmon. 
Spring colt, 1896—1 J W Glassford. 
Brood mare with foal at foot—1 J 
W GQlassford, 
Team in harness—1 H Thomson, 2 
J W Smith. 
GENERAL PURPOSE. 
Filly or gelding, 2 years old—1 Jno 
Carty. 
One year old colt—1 and 2 Jas Me- 
Millan. 
pring colt—1 R O Miller, 2 J W 
Slaesford. 
Brood mare with foal at foot—l J 
McMillan, 2 R. O Miller 
Team in harnes—1 W J Halliday, 
2 McDonald & Riddell 
Best walking team (weight 2,400 Bs 
or over)—1 J Fletcher, 2 J Slemmon 
CARRIAGE HORSES 
Team iu harness—1 Jas Fletcher 
Brood mare with foul at foot I W 
J Halliday 
ROAD HORSES. 
Single rondeter—1 O B Fysh, 2 W 
J Battell 


Saddle horse—Jno Carty — Mrs J P Fowler 
— groomed horse (special)—O B Conve woollen work—I Mrs Herr- 
7 ler, 2 Mre Weet 


CARRIAGE AND ROAD COLTS. 


5 Fancy toilet set -1 Mrs Davy, 2 
-Spring colt—1 Mablon Johnston, 2 


Mes Herrler 


W J Halliday Fancy work by girls 

; 5 girls ander 12—1 
„ J Halliday Mre H McDougall 
E. PONIES ayant work on cotton—l aod 7 
~Saddle pony — 1 McDonald & Riddell, | rs Trg 
2 Jas Fletcher Crasy quilt—1 Mre Davy 
4 Log cabin quilt—l Mrs Fowler, 2 
: GBADE CATTLE. Mrs O B Fysh 


Knitt-d quilt—1 Mes H C Gilmour, 
2 Mre Davy 

Rag mat—1 and 2 Mrs Davy 

Patchwork quilt— I MrsO B Fysh 

Collection of pastry—l and 2 Mre 
Barher 

Half dosen buns—] Mes Glassford, 
2 Mra Barber 

Two loaves home made bread—1 
Mes Jones, 2 Mre Berber 


Judges: G.M. Annable, R. T. Thomson. 

Milch cow—1 Mehlon Johnston, 2 
W J Rattell 

Two-year-old heifer—1 J McMillan, 
2 EA Berber 

One year old beifer— I and 2 J Me. 
Millan 5 
Spring calf—1 and 1 E A Barber 
6HORT HORNS. 
' Ball—S K Rachel, 2 M Johneton 
Cow or heifer—1 M Johnston, 2 WI p Fowler 


Davy. 


| GAQueen’s CUNRE SET STE 


- $150 PER 


Native wine—1 Mrs Herrier, 2 Mre j 


Monufacturie—Judgi: M. T. Bam 
bridge. 
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Condie Cag, > 
E. O. Condie, the operator “scab” 
who got away with 83.000. from the 
Dominion Express companys oftign at 
Onk Lake, was arrested at Gladstone 
on Tuesday, 20th Oct. Condꝭe cu 


to a farmer's place named Walters, 


and engaged with bim threshing 4 


nephew of Walters, working with him, 


* 
2—— 


Ewe lambs 1 J E Battell, 2 M T] noticed that he was not ased t hard 


work, and having har of the Oak. 
Lake robbery became suspictows ö 
him, questioning him clos-lv. Candi 
said very little, nothing at all, in Tact, ~~ 
as to where he had heen lately ; but he 
seemed to know more than the oruinsry 
farmer about the late CP R. strike. 
As the description answered the- cir- 
cular, Adamson, Walters’ nephew. in- 
formed the agent at Gladstone of the 
fact. Constable Bunn wan sent out 
immediate'y, who arrested Condie. All 
the money was found on hin and he 
has confessed that he is Coudli-. 


— 2 — — 
The Wheat Market. 

During the past week the price of 
wheat has varied considerably. On 
Friday last it was 58¢ for No. I hard, 
and it képt on rising until it reached 
67c. on Wednesday, On Thursday it 
dropped to ge. and tu day it is sitll nt 
that figure No 2 1 lin „t 56%. 
and No. 3 at 520. The canse for the 
sudden rise was the shortage in India 
and Australia, and also the reported 
shortage in the States, which e ut the 
Liverpool market away up. This wae 
tollowed by European. shipments to 
India, which hw! the effect of lowernng 
the New York, Chicago ant) Duluth 
markets by about 8 cents I]t was not 
expected that the advance would be 
permanent as it was too sa.tden, in fact 
it was mere speculation, and n re. 
duction was inevitable.  Con-iderable 
new wheat han been marketed here, 
although it has not vet cunmenced to 
come in steady, as threshing operations 
are still in progress, and some of the 
farmers have wot yet got their grain 
all stacked. It ia thonght by sone 
that the price will agsin advance n 
few cents. : 
Macieed Murderer Still at Large. 

The verdict of the coroner's tury on 
the ody of the Iudian found murdered 
on the Blood reserve was that he come 
to his death from a bullet wound, and 
that Bad Young Man is supposed to 
have fired the ehot. 

Latest reports state that the murder 
er is still at large. He was tracked © 
by the Police to the head of the Beliy 
river, sixty miles from Macleod, an 
Saturday. and was surrounded in nbout 
tive huldred acres of thick bru-h. His, 
horse, tent, squaws anv fool were 
captured by the police, During Satur- 
day he kept up» heavy fire on the 
police, one bullet yous through In 
epector Jarvis’ hair. During the aight 
he escaped from the Srush. Ow Satur 
day afternoon he appeared at Le 
Grandeur’s rat. che, I mile from Mac: 
leod, riding a police horve. lie held 
the inmates up for a men, and after 
enting left the horse there anil crossed 
Old Man's river to the Pregans reserve. 
He threatenJd to ith Indian Agent 
Nash, and the bead chief of the 
Pirgans, and wipe ont the whole tribe, 
The Indians are ina panic, and are 
camp d round the agency. A large 
party of police ‘and volunterrs are still 
after him, and it wwexpected that lis 
capture will soon be effected. 
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St. John’s Harvest Festival. 


Sunday last (St. Luke’s Div) was 
observed as a special festival and 
thankagiving for the bountiful harvest 
and crops in this district. A celebrs- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist was held ar. 
8 o'clock.” Matins at 10:30 was follow. 
ed by a second celebration of the Holy 
Communion, which was fully choral, 
the music heint Wootward's service in 
F. The Rev Malecon H. Winter, of 
E. teran, preached an exo-ilent eermon. 
In the efternoon the Vicar (Rev. Wu. 
Watson) held children’s service which 
was very well attended. Evensong at 
7 o'clock was feily choral. The specia!, 
Pealm LXV, was sung to “Battishall,” 
Magnificat to Croteb’s chant, and 
Nunc Dunittes to chant by Keeton. 
The anthem, ) Lord how tuen 
are thy works,” was well rendered bs, 
the choir, The responses were sung 
to Tallis’ fratal eing. nad apriopriat 
hymns were chosen. The tin 
concluce! by the moging of Te Deum 
to Jackson's weilknown serve, 


Ware 


ao 
View 
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Native fruiu I Mre Royce, 2 Me feen BE eh ee wer 


inrge and th: zollections were devoted 
tu the Qu’ Appeile Liocese hone Mir. 
sion Fund. The dl uren was nicely 
decorated with planta, Gower, wheat 
oats, to. and greet thanks are due te 
the tadies an friends of the church wh. 
20 lovingly gave their assistance in 
eautifying the an-red edifice, 
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end of the long gallery, eat and drank 


AFTER MANY DAYS 


—a visitor whom he received with a 


— 


CHAPTER XX. N 3 fice 

> : 8 dial greeting. 
The New-year began with much ring- Soon after dusk on the following even- 
ing of parish bells, some genuine jovial- ing Lord Clanyarde returned to Daven- 


ant. but not alone. He took with him 
an elderly gentleman, with white hair, 
worn rather long, and a white beard— 
a person of almost patriarchal appear- 
ance, but somewhat disfigured 

air of smoke-colored 8 

ind that are vulgarly 
lamps.“ 

The stranger's clothes were of the 
shabbiest, yet even in their decay look- 
ed the garments of a gentleman. He 


ity in the cottages and servants’ halls, 
and var: conventional rejoicing in 
polite society. but silence and solitude 
Still reigned at Davenant. The chief 
rooms— saloon and dining- room, library 
and music-room—were abandoned al- 
together by the gloomy master of the 
house. They migbt as well have put 
on their holbnd pinafores and shut) ore ancient shepherd’s plaid trousers, 
thei? shutters, as in the absence of the and a botile-green overcoat of exploded 
famiiy, for nobody used them. Gilbert le 
Sinclair lived in his snuggery at the 


nown as “gig- 


ut. 

Gilbert Sinclair was in the hall when 
Lord Clanyarde and his companion ar- 
rived. Mr. Wyatt had just come down 
from London, and the two men were 
smoking their cigars by the great hall 
fire, the noble old, cavernous hearth 
which had succeeded the more mediae- 
val fashion of a fire in the center of 
the hall. 

My dear Sinclair,” began Lord Clan- 
yarde, with a somewhat hurried and 


there, read his newspapers and wrote 
bis letters, smoked and dozed in the 
dull winter evenings. He rode a good 
deal in all kinds of weather, going 
far afield, no one knew where, and com- 
ing home at dusk, splashed to the 
neck. and with his horse in a condition 
peculiarly aggravating to grooms and 
atable-boys. 

“Them there osses will ‘ave mud fev- 
er before long.“ said the hirelings, de- 
jectedly. ‘“‘Jhere’s that blessed chest- 
mut he set such store by a month ago 
with ardly a leg to stand on for wind- 
galls, and the roan filly’s over at knees 
a reudy.“ 

“He” meant Mr. Sinclair, who was 
riding his finest horses with a prodi- 
gal recklessness. 

Constance Sinclair lived to see the 
New-year, though she did not know why 
the church-bells rang out on the quiet 
midnight. She started up from her 
pillow with a frightened look when 
she heard that joy peal, crying that 


in a man whose favorite daughter lan- 
guished between life and death, “I 
have ventured to bring an old friend of 
mine, Doctor Hollendorf, a gentleman 
who has a great practice in Berlin, 
and who has had vast experience 
the treatment of mental disorders. 
Doctor Hollendorf, Mr. Sinclair. I beg 
your pardon, Wyatt, how do you do?” 
interjected Lord Clanyarde, offering 
the solicitor a couple of Engers. Now 
Gilbert, I should much like Doctor Hol- 
lendorf to see my poor Constance. It 
may do no good, but it can do no harm: 
and if zou have no objection, with 
Doctor Webb's concurrence, of course, 
I should like—’’ 5 
Webb is in the house,” answered Gil- 
bert. “You ¢an ask him for yourself. 
I have no objection.” 
„his was said with a weary air, as 
if the speaker had ceased to take any 
interest in life. Gilbert hardly look- 
those weve her wedding-bells, and that ed at the German, or Anglo-German, 
she musi get ready for church | doctor, but James Wyatt, who was of 
oa 1 se Ba amore observant turn, scrutinized him 
To please you, papa,” she said. For attentively. 7 
your sake, papa. Pity my broken “Here is Webb,” said Gilbert, as the 
heart.” nas doctor came tripping * 
There had been days and nights, at great staircase, wit 1 t 18 ~ 
‘ activity of his fession, bb bis 
the end of the old year, when Dr. Webb | hands 5 he eae e 
trembled for the sweet young life which; | Lord Clanyarde pee Dr. Hol- 
be had watched almost from its begin-|lendort, {othe rural practitioner, and 
ning. A great physician had come jection to offer. Any wish of a father’s 
down from London every day, and had; must be sacred. 
gone away with a fee proportionate od oe 2 e 1 oat N ber at 
his reputation. after diagnosing the At once,” answered the stranger 
disease in a most wonderful manner; with a slightly guttural accent. ‘ 
but it was the little country apothecary! The three men went up the staircase, 
who saved Constance Sinclair's life. His | spores remaining behind. 
watchfulness, bis devotion, had kept | Aren't you going ¢” asked Wyatt. 


] “No; my 
the common enemy at bay. The life’ her. Whys 
current, which had ebbed very low ed.” a 
flowed gradually back, and after lying I should go if I were you. How do 


ena tie 5 2 : Aart 
for ten days in an utterly prostrate and ade tin all Prebablltp Non 
apathetic state, the patient was now 


| ought to be present.” 
strong enough to rise and be dressed, Ste 8 think sof” 
and lie on the sofa in her pretty morn- then TH go 5 
ing- room. while Melanie, or honest“ Watch your wife when that man 
Martha Briggs, who had come back to Man is talking to her,” said Wyatt, in 
nurse her old mistress, read to her, to 8 se as Gilbert moved away. 
divert her mind, the doctor said; but | other, dae Mharnly aeons = 
alas! as yet the mind emed incapable; What I say. Watch your wife!” 
of being awakened to interest in the} Mrs. Sinclair's motning-room was a 
things of this mortal life. When Con- spacious, old-fashioned apartment, with 
stance spoke it was of the past—of her three long windows, one opening into 
childhood, or girlhood, of people and a wide balcony, from which an iron 
ecenes familiar to her in that happy Stair led down to a garden, small and 
time. Of her husband she never spoke, | Secluded, laid out in the Dutch style 
and his rare visits to her room had a, a garden which had been always sacred 
disturbing influence. So much so that to the mistress of Davenant. There 
Dr. Webb suggested that for the pres- were heavy oak shutters, and a com- 
ent Mr. Sinclair should refrain from plicated arrangement of bolts and bars 
seeing his wife. | to the three windows, but as these shut- 
“I can feel for you, my dear sir.“ he ters were rarely closed, the stair and 
said, sympathetically. “I quite under- balcony might be considered as a con- 
stand your anxiety, but you may trust Venience specially provided for the bene- 
me and the nurses. You will have all, fit of burglars. No burglars had, how- 
intelligence of progress. The mind at ever, yet been heard of at Davenant. 
present is somewhat astray.” There was a plano in the room. There 
Do you think it will be always sof”; Were well-filled book-cases, pictures. 
asked Sinclair. “Will she never recover | quaint old china--all things that make 
ber senses?” | life pleasant to the mind that is at 
My dear sir, there is everything to ease, and which may be supposed to 
hope. She is so young, and the dis- Offer some consolation to t care- 
ease is altogether so mysterious, whet h- | burdened spirit. The fire blazed mer- 
er the effect of the blow—that un- rily, and on a sofa in front of it Con- 
lucky fall—or whether simply a de- Stance reclined in a loose white cash- 
velopment of the brooding melancholy mere gown, bardly whiter than the 
which we had to fight against before wasted oval face, from which the dark- 
the accident, it is impossible to Sy. brown hair was drawn back by a band 
We are quite in the dark. Perfect se- of blue ribbon, just as it had been ten 
clusion and tranquility may do much.” Years ago, when Constance was little 
Lord Clanyarie came to see his Connie, flittin about the lawn at 
daughter nearly every day. He had Marchbrook like a white and blue 
come back to Marchbrook from far more butterfly. 
agreeable scenes on purpose to be near, My pet,” said Lord Clanyarde, in a 
her. But his presence scemed to give Pleading tone, “I have brought a new 
Constance no pleasure. There were doctor to see you, a gentleman who may 
days on which she looked at him with be able to understand your case even 
a wandering gaze that went to his better than our friend Webb.” 
heart, or a blank and stony look that No one ever knew her constitution 
appalled him by its awful likeness to as Well as I do,” commented Dr. Webb, 
death. There were other davs when sotto voce. * g 
she knew him. On those days her talk Constance raised her heavy eyelids 
was all/pf the past, and it was clear and looked at her father with a lan- 
that memory had taken the place of Fuid wonder, as if the. figure 5 
intelligence. by ber couch were far away, an 
Lord Clanyarde felt all the pangs of She saw them faintly in the distance, 
remorse as he contemplated this specta-| Without knowing what they were. 
ele of a broken heart, a mind wrecked! „ The new doctor did not go through 
y Sorrow. the usual formula of pulse and tongue, 
“Yet Ican hardly blame myself tor nor did he ask the old-established ques- 
er aad state, poor child.“ he argued. | tions, but he seated himself quietly by 
‘She was happy enough. bright enough, | Constance Sinclair's sofa and began to 
before she lost her baby.” talk to her in a low voice, while Dr. 
The New-year was a week old, and Webb and Lord Clanyarde withdrew to 
since that first rally there had been the other end of the room, where Gil- 
no change for the better in Constance bert was standing by a table, absent- 
Sinclair's condition; and now there; 


ly turning over the leaves of a book. 
eame a decided change for the worse. ou have had a great sorrow, my 
Strength dwindled, a dull apathy took dear lady.“ said the German dootor, in 
possession of the patient, and even that low and confidential tone which 
memory seemed a blank. _ | sometimes finds its way to the clouded 
Dr. Webb was in despair, and fairly brain when louder and clearer accents 
owned his helplessness. The London Convey no meaning. “You have had a 
physician came and went, and took his Kreat sorrow, and have given way to 
ec, and went on dixgnosing with pro- grief as if there were no comfort either 
foundest science, and tried the last re- in earth or in heaven.” 
sources of the pharmacopoeia, with an , Constance listened with lowered eye- 
evident conviction that could min- | lids, but a look of attention came into 
ister to a mind diseased; but nothing ber face presently, which the doctor 
came of his science, save that the pa- Perceived. : 
tient grew daily weaker, as if fate and, Dear 
physic were too much for one feeble) in beaven; there is sometimes conso- 
sufferer to withal. lation on earth. Why can you not 
Gilbert Sinclair was told that un- hope for some sudden. unlooked-for 
less a change came very speedily his bappiness, some great joy such as God 
wife must ‘die. : | bas sometimes given to mourners like 
“If we could rouse her from this ap- YOu Your child was drowned, you 
thetic state,” said the physician; “any think. What if you were deceived when 
shock—any surprise—especially ‘of à vou believed in her death? What if 
leasurable kind—that would act onthe She was saved from the river? I do 
orpid brain might do wonders even not ö 1 
ber but all our attempts to interest | be certain. Who can know for a cer- 
er have so far been useless.” _| tainty that the little one 
Lord Clanyarde was present when this drowned 7 : 
opinion was pronounced. He went home! Ihe eyes were wide open now, star- 
full of thought, more deeply concerned ing at him wildly, 
for his daughter than he had ever been ‘What's the old fellow about so long?” 
yet for any mortal except himself. asked Gilbert impatiently. 
“Poor little Connie!” he thought, re He is talk to her about her child,” 
membering her in her white frock and replied Lord varde. He wants to 


ace generally disturbs 
ould I go? I'm not want- 


blue aash; “she was always my f. make her cry if he can. He's a t 
ie —the prettiest, the „ psychologist.” 18 
most high-bred of all my girls. but [| Does — Mean a great humb 

rt. 


didn't know she had such a hold u asked Gil “It sounds like it.” 
my heart.“ : — “Hope and comfort are coming to 
At Blarchbrook Lord Clanyarde found You. dear Mrs. Sinclair,” said the Ger- 


an unapected visitor waiting for him man doctor; “be sure of that.” 


say that it is so, but you can not | 


Again Constance looked at him curi- | 
ously ; but at pre of = smoke-colored : 
8a 


if 


nervous air, which might be forgiven | 


lady. there is always comfort - 


i 


was really | 


Do you think there is any charm 


spectacles and t ow old face, 
half-covered with white hair, turn- 
ed away her eyes with a sigh. If 
she d have seen eyes that looked 
honestly into hers, it might have given 
force to that promise of comfort, but 
this blind oracle was too mysterious. 
She gave a long sigh, and kept silence. 
The doctor looked at the open piano 
on the other side of the fire-place, and 
remained in thoughtful silence for a 
few moments. of 
“Does your mistress sing sometimes?” 


stacles 5 tins he asked Martha Briggs, who sat on 


guard by the sofa. 

“No, sir, not since she’s been so ill, 
but she plays sometimes, by snatches, 
beautiful. It would go to your heart 
to hear her.” 

“Will you sing to me,” asked the doc- 
tor, “if you are strong enough to go 
to the piano? Pray, try to sing.” 

Constance looked at him with the 
same puzzled gaze, and then tried to 
rise. Martha supported her on one 
side, the doctor on the other, as she 
feebly tottered to the piano. 

Jil sing if you like,“ she said, in a 
careless tone that told how far the mind 
was from consciousness of the present. 
“Papa likes to hear me sing. . 

She seated herself at the piano, and 
her fingers wandered slowly over the 
keys, and wandered on in a dreamy 

relude that had little meaning. The 

rman doctor listened patiently for a 
few minutes to this tangle of arpeg- 
gios, and then, ree over the piano, 
played the few notes of a familiar sym- 


in | Phony. 


Constance gave a faint cry of sur- 
prise, and struck a chord, the chord 
that closed the symphony, and began 
“Strangers Yet,” in a pathetic voice 
hat had a strange hysterical er 
in curious contrast with the feebleness 
of the singer. 

She sung on till she came to the 
words “child and parent.” These touch- 
ed a sensitive chord, and she rose sud- 
denly from the piano and burst into 
tears. 

“That may do good,” said Dr. Webb, 
approvingly. : 

My friend is no fool,” replied Lord 
Clanyarde. 

„Take your mistress to her room,” 
said Gilbert, to Martha, with an ge oA 
look. “This is only playing upon r 
nerves. I wonder you can allow 
folly, Lord Clanyarde!” 

“Your own doctors have agreed that 
some shock was necessary, something to 
awaken her from apathy. Poor petl 
those tears are a relief,” answered the 
father. 3 

He went to his daughter and assist- 

in arranging the pil as she lay 
down on the sofa. artha calmly ig- 
nored her master’s order. 


The German doctor bent over Mrs. 
Sinclair for a moment, and whispered 
the one word “Hope,” and then retir- 
ed with the three other gentlemen. 

“Would you like to prescribe any- 
thing! asked Dr. Webb, taking the 
stranger into a little room off the hall. 

“No; it is a case in which drugs are 
useless. Hope is the only remedy for 
Mrs. Sinclair's disease. She must be 
beguiled with hope, even if it be de- 
lusive.” 

“What?” cried Dr. Webb, “would you 
trifle with her feelings, lay upon the 
weakness of her mind, and let her awak- 
en by and by to find herself deluded?” 

“I would do anything to snatch her 
from the jaws of death,” answered the 
German doctor. unhesitatingly. “If 
hope is not held out to ber. she will 

ie. You eee her fading day by day. 
in 
your medicines that will bring her back 
to life?’ 

“I fear not, sir,” answered Dr. Webb, 
despondently. 

“Then you or those who love her 
must find some more potent influence. 
She is heart-broken for the loss of her 
child. She must be taught to think 
that her child is still living.” 

„ But when her mind grows stronger 
it would be a still heavier blow to dis- 
cover that she had been deceived.” 

“She would be better able to bear 
the blow when health and strength had 
returned, and she might have formed 
an attachment in the meantime which 
would console her in the hour of disil- 
lusion.” : 

“I don’t understand,” faltered Dr. 


such 


Webb. 
“I'll make myself clearer. A child 
must be brought to Mrs. Sinclair, a 


little girl of about the age of her own 
baby, and she must be persuaded to be- 
lieve, now while her brain is clouded, 
that her own child is given back to her.” 

A cruel deception,” cried Dr. Webb. 

“No; only a desperate remedy. Which 
are her friends to do—deceive her, or let 
her dief In her present condition of 
mind she will ask no questions, she 
will not speculate upon probabilities. 
She will take the child to her breast 
asa gift from heaven. A mind dis- 
traught is always ready to believe in 
the marvelous, to imagine itself the ob- 
ject of supernatural intervention.” 

Dr. Webb looked thoughtfully and 
half convinced. This German physic- 
ian, who spoke good English, seemed 
to have studied his subject deeply. Dr. 
Webb was no psychologist, but he had 
seen in the mentally afflicted that ver 
love of the marvelous which Dr. Hol- 
lendorf spoke about. And what 
hope had he of saving his patient? Alas! 
none. It would be a cruel thing to 
put a spurious child in her arms, to 
trifle with a mother’s sacred feelings, 
but if life and reason could be saved 
by this means and no other, surely the 
fraud would be a pious one. 

“Mr. Sinclair would never consent,” 
said Dr. Webb. 

Mr. Sinclair must be made to con- 
cent. I have already suggested this 
step to Lord Clanyarde, and he ap- 

roves the idea. He must bring his 
influence to bear upon Mr. Sinclair, who 
appears an indifferent husband, and not 
warmly interested in his wife's fate.” 

“There you wrong him,” cried tbe 
faithful Webb. His manner does not 
do him justice. The poor man has been 
in a most miserable condition. ever 
since Mrs. Sinclair's illness assumed an 
alarming aspect. Will you- make 
this suggestion to him—pr our in- 
troducing a strange child?” 

“I would rather the proposal should 
come from Lord 8 answered 
he nge doctor, looking at his watch. 

et back to London by the next 
ain shall tell Lord Clanyarde my 
opinion as he drives me to the station. 
I th I have made my ideas suffic- 
iently clear to you, Dr. Webb.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” cried 
man, whose mother was an Aberdeen 
woman. It is a moat pee ee 
thing. Dr. Hollendorf, that although 
have never had the honor of meeting 
you before, your voice is very familiar 


me. 

“My dear sir, do you suppose that 
Nature can give a distinctive voice to 
every unit in an overcrowded world? 
You might hear my voice in the Fejees 
to-morrow. There would be nothing 
extraordinary in that.” 

“Of cours, of course. An accidental 
resemblance,” assented Dr. Webb. 

The German would take no fee; he 
had come as Lord Clanxarde's friend. 
and be drove away in Lord Clanyarde’s 
brougham without any further los: of 


time. ; 
(To be Continued.) 
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, WOMEN ARE HAVING THEIR WAY 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD 

' Injurious Effeets Upen Seciety and Civiliza- 
tion Caused by Women Entering Men's 

Spheres ef Work. 
Just how large and operative the in- 
‘flux of women into man’s field of lab- 
our is few care to understand. It is 
perhaps, rather startling to learn from 
‘the census of Massachusetts that in 
1885, out of $94,584 persons engaged in 
the great industries, 112,762 were wo 
men. In the cotton industry alone, out 
of 48,178 persons employed, 26,163 are 
| females. By an offical report we learn 
that in Prussia, in 1867, there were 
1,054,213 women working in the fields, 
against 2,232,741 men, and the number 
of women has steadily increased each 
| year since. ; 

Lady Dilke, writing in 1891, says: 
“From the far north of Scotland, from 
ithe linen mills of Ireland, the same 
story reaches us that comes from the 
forges of Staffordshire and the looms 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. The wo- 
men are doing men’s work at half pay. 
They are driving us from the trades.” 
The trades union registers tell the same 
tale. The Northern Counties Weavers’ 
Association of England shows that out 
of 47,000 members, 26,000 are women. 
The Card and Biowing Room Amalgam- 
ated Association of Manchester, out of 
@ total membership of 14,000 persons, 
shows two-thirds to be women and 
girls. And so on through most of the 
great industries, with, perhaps, the sin- 
gie exception of transportation or navi- 


10n. 
CROWDING MEN OUT. 


In the clerical vocations women have 
pushed themselves in to the utter dis- 
comfiture of clerks, copyists, telegraph- 
ers, accountants, salesmen and secre- 
taries. It is indisputable that all the 
semi-professional vocations are beseiged 
by women. This in itself is enough to 
account for the falling off in w 

The supply of unskilled or but f 
skilled labour is far greater than the 
demand. But there are other reasons 
wiy the wage rate should be decreased, 

it is to be found in the industrial 
notion that women’s work in man’s field 
is not worth as much as a man’s. This 
may be a mere prejudice. but noamount 
of argument has so far been able to 
dislodge it, 
Charies W. Elliot quotes Mr.Brassey, 
the great railroad contractor, as saying 
that in Germany woman is worth, as a 
labourer against man, 1.60 francs a day. 
the man receiving 2 to 3 franca. 
_ Marquis di Calboli and a few other 
investigators see in what the women 
have called their “ emancipation ” some- 
thing like a revolution which is affect- 
ing the race. The enormous increase 
in the supply of labourers, the invasion 
of what hitherto been arded as 
masculine employments,the withdrawal 
of so much material from the home and 
educational plane of life, are decreasi 
the birth rate in America, France a 
England, and depriving the coming gen- 
eration of male children of those dom- 
estic restraints and infuences which 
have been the largest factors in conserv- 
ing and developing the affectional char- 
acters of men. 


UNBEXES THE SEX. 


Walter Bessnt declared not long ago 
in a thoughtful article that the gen- 
eral desire of men to keep women in 
the homes sprang from no selfish or 
tyrannical spirit, as was urged by the 
chan pions of emancipation, but from 


a broader masculine view of all the 
consequences. a 
Men, he said, deferred to women as 


educators, if not as mothers. The future 
of the race depended on their gentle 
authority and protecting guidgnce . of 
the young. To confer upon them the 
privileges of masculinity, for which 
they had no function, and so add to 
their duties the compulsive and execu- 
tive labours of- men in the world, for 
which they had by nature no taste, 
was to strike a deadly blow at the co 
ordinate differences of nature itse!f and 
bring about an effeminized condition 
of civilization, which history s ad to 
be the precursor of decline and national 
disaster. 2 
DEBASING MARRIAGE. 


Dr. John S. Billings, in summing up 
the results of the eleventh United 
States census, in 1983 said: “In the 
struggle. for what is deemed a desir- 
able mode of existence at the present 
day, 9 being held leas desir- 
abie and ifs ds less sacred than they 
were forty yeaxs ago. Young women 
are gradually being imbued with the 
idea that marriage and motherhood are 
not to be their chief obj in life, 
or the sole methods of obtaining sub- 
sistence ; that they should aim at being 
as independent as possible of husbands.” 

Francis M. Abbott in writing of Vas- 
sar College quotes the late Maria Mit- 
cheil as saying that “ Vassar girls 
marry late, but marry well,” but adds, 
Let us hope that time will not disprove 
her observations.” Many graduates,she 
says, do not engage in gainful oper- 
ations. There are very few cases in 
which the impulse derived from the 
four years’ training does not make itself 
felt in some form outside the round 
of old-fashioned domestic activities. 

Of the twenty-five graduates of Vas- 
sar who have taken the degree of M.., 
most are practicing physicians. 

M. Francillon, writing over his own 
name, has issued a pamphlet which un- 
dertakes to show that whenever wo- 
man as a sex exerts an undue influence 
in the practical affairs of life, marriage 
suffers. In plain words M. Francillon 
thinks that women have more freedom 
than is good for the race. 


THEY ARE NOT SKILLED. 


There are at present 75,000 women in 
New York city who are earning their 
own livings. The influx of women from 
all parts of the country increases every 
day. There are 20,000 young girls. from 
eight to fifteen, employed in stores, 
2 and factories at wages averaging 


8 é 
An intelligent woman who recently 
investigated this class gave it as her 
opinion that the education and associ- 
ation were extremely detrimental to 
the best interests the community. 
A great many of these young peop 
grow up with one determin g 
that is to avoid the obligations of sex 
and the conformities civilization. 
Very few of them become skilled in 
anything. What are called trained 
workwomen are mainly those whose 
work appertains to their own sex—such 
as the seamstresses, milliners, modistes. 
The artists, servants, book-keepers and 
clerks never to any extent can com- 
pete in efficiency, retiability or skill 
with the males. 
WHY SHE IS INFERIOR. 
Charies W. Elliot, in enumerating t be 
causes of a general inferiority in wo 
man's to man's work, mentions :—First, 
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CROWDING THE MEN OUT. |: 


;, second, muscular pains; 
organic irregularity; fourth, ner- 
vous debility; and states it as 7 — 


siological fact, that the ca wo- 
man’s troubles has See teat by 
year with the attempt of woman to en- 
ter the field of man’s labour. 

No one who has observed the sexes 
carefully can have failed to notice that 
a change is taking place in the attitude 
of men with respect to women in t 

ractical fields of work. Man is slowly 
kearning to treat woman without senti- 
ment and only with justice. He doesn’t 
consider her feelings as carefully as he 
did fifty years ago, She stands in t 
open with the men to get her wages 


he Sood regiments of the blacks uu 


and the paymaster makes no distinction. 


The overseer swears at her a little now 
if she fails behind her male competi- 
tor. The street gallant reads his pa 
per more sedulo and lets her stand 
in the street car. She goes home from 
her labours without any escort at night. 
In fact, she resents the old-fashioned 
e and is slowly driving it out 
of sight. In literature she has n 
disdain for the clinging woman and the 
gentle Annies. 
WHAT MEN THINK OF IT. 
If you ask the commercial man his 


inion he will tell you rdedly that 
the lady bi ae 


t 

roker is a nuisance and the 

book peddler a = If you ask the 
educator he will refer you to the in- 
crease in bad boys, who wreck trains, 
assault schoolmistresses and set fire to 


buildi If you consult the statis- 
tician will come back to the birth 
rate. If you go to the political econo- 


mist he will first make you promise not 
to use hts name and then tell you that 
women are pouring incalculable streams 
of unskilled operatives into the market 
5 unsettling all the conditions of 
r. 

If you to the priest he will tell 
you that, in view of the industrial sit- 
uation, the ure of woman from 
her old-time duties is a misfortune and 
may be in the end a curse. 


oro — 
DUCHESS ON AN ENGINE. 


Lenden Peeple See a Neblewoman e- 
sponding te an Alarm of Fire. 

One day week before last the residents 

of the South End of London were treat- 


ed to the unusual sight of a woman | of 


hanging to a fire engine as it went 
down the street at its usual rattling 
pace. What made the sight more in- 
teresting was the fact that the woman 
was a member of the nobility, being 
no less a personage than the Duchess 
of Albany. She clung to the engine 
with the tenacity and coolness of a 
veteran, and seemed not a bit fright- 
ened by the experience. 

The Duchess and tbe Princess Eliza- 
beth of Waldeck-Pyrmont visited the 
chief fire station, where they were en- 


tertained by the exhibition of the work- 
ing of the apparatus. They were great- 
ly interested in the fire-escape drill, 
and the operation of the water-tower, 
which was also attractive. 


A GALLANT SPECTACLE. 


Then the firemen turned out to fight 
a suppusitious fire in a large building 
in the rear of the fire station. Hose 
was stretched, ladders raised to the 
windows, up which the firemen clam- 
bered like monkeys, dragging the hose 
after them; commands were ‘shouted 
through the trumpets and the men act- 
ed as they would if they were really at 
a conflagration. Several people were 
rescued from the building and carried 
dowa the ladders by the bervic firemen, 
and the royal ladies applauded heartily. 

Then the ladies were asked if they 
would not like to “run with the ma- 
chine.” They were eager for the exper- 
iment, and an alarm of fire was turned 
in from a near-by sation. The horses 
responded to the call, were hitched to 
the engine and other apparatus and 
then went dashing down the street. 

At the last moment the Princess 
Elizabeth decided that she did not 
want to risk her neck, and she declined 
to mount the engine. But the Duchess 
was not to be frightened, and she took 
her place as the engine started. Down 
the street they went, the gong clang- 
ing and the horses doing their best. 
Bystanders turned to look again at the 
engine, and when they saw that a wo- 
man was among the firemen they set 
up a cheer. : 

After the engine returned to the sta- 
tion the Duchess declared that she was 
delighted with the experience, but ad- 
mitted that she had been badly shaken 
while jolting over the pavement. But 
she learned what it seemed like to be 
a fireman for one trip. 

— — rr 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 


Great Eeonemy eof Electric Fropulsie: f F 
Trunk Lines. 


In order to rebut the frequently made 


claim that a locomotive can make as 
great a mileage as an electric motor, 
W. Baxter, Jr., shows what is done in 
actual practice, and at the same time 
makes the distinct statement that such 
a company as the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road could effect a saving of over $6,- 
700,000, or 16.4 per cent. of its operat- 
ing expenses, by the adoption of elec- 
tricity. On the railroad named t here 
are 1,103 freight engines, giving a mile- 
age of 20,400 358 annually: In the pas- 
senger service there are 473 locomotives 
and the total miles run per year by 
passenger trains is 14,508,600. Figuring 
on a basis of 90 per cent. of the en- 
gines in use, the mile, run per year 
would be 34,670, and on 80 per cent. 
| babes 39000 miles. Trolly cars making 
an average speed of less thin ten miles 
hour run from 45,090 to 50,000 per 
At this rate, motor cars drawing 
freight trains at fifteen miles hour 
could seedy abe 3 75,000 miles 
per year, used for passenger 
work, making an average speed of 30 
miles per hour, could run over 100,000 
miles per year. If so much greater 
yearly d be made by elec- 
tric motoss, it follows that the wages 
of motormen would be very much leas 
than the wages of enginemen per train 
mile, the 5 not being 
higher, and t be distame covered being 
far greater. After going fully into 
every cost of operation and maintenance 
of the two systems, Mr. Baxter estab 
j lished the fact of the superior economy 
of eiectric propulsion for trunk lines. 


an 
year. 


NO FURTHER DELAY NECESSARY. 


During a winter visit to Florida 
Andrew Carnegie attended a service in 
a little negro church. When the con. 
tribution box came around Mr. Carn- 

a five-dollar bill upon it. 
After the contents of the plate had 
been counted the clergyman arose and 
announced: “Brethren and aisteren, te 
collection this evening Seems to figure 
up $6.44; and if the five-dollar bill 
contributed by the gentleman from the 
North is genuine, the repairs on the 
sanctuary will begin immediately.” 
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~ MAKING THEM GOOD SVLHiERS 


Hew English Occupation Bux Saiseu . 
Military Standard in Er. 

It was doubted whether even Br! 
energy could build up a native 2 
tian army, says the London Specta 
The officers, it was said, might ik, 
ed their lives in fighting, but you can- 
not carve upon rotten wood, and ibs 
felaheen, born in the mud of a tr 


* 
* 


he cal delta and enslaved for ages, had lost, 


if they ever possessed, the Arab cour- 
age, and could no more be drilled ina 
fighting men than Bengalees or the 
Indians of Peru. Egyptian troops wou! 
be perfect regiments for parade, being 
the most obedient and orderly of man- 
kind, but would be useless in the field. 

* MOVED BY SUPERSTITION. 

Those who hold this opinion were able 
to justify it, for they couid quote the 
astounding cowardice of Gen. Hicks’ 
army, in which whole regiments, mov- 
ed, we fancy, as much by superstition 
as r threw down their arms, fe 
on their faces before the dervishes, an! 
begged, as fellow-Mussulmans, lor ihe r 
lives. The British officers, however, 
worked on; they gained hope from tis 
behaviour of their men in some petty 
skirmishes, and at last their young 
chief, Gen. Kitchener, trusted the fe - 
laheen frankly in the field at Firkeh. 

The Egyptians, who had been wel 
fed, well treated and thoroughly discip- 
lined, responded to the call. They not 
only did not flee, but they charged as 
well as the Soudanese, “who are lern 
fighters,” and the last doubt as © 
their efficiency in actual hand-to-han! 
fighting disappeared. Good tre trent 
and steady discipline had im the course 
of years restored their confidence in 
themselves and in their officers. in! 
they showed themselves the equa’s of 
men who for generations have des) ed 
them are “tame Arabs.” 

TRIUMPH FOR BRITAIN. 
That is a triumph for British org n- 
ization, with its persistence, its len:iy, 
and its almost automatic justice, and 
it is a triumph. too, for British honesty 
purpose. It is not our interest 
to make good soldiers of the fellaheen, 
for the instant conclusion of the con- 
tinent will be that if the Egyptians cin 
defend themselves the main argunicnt 
for the British occupation of Egypt 
disappears. 

It was not our business, however. to 
consider that danger, but to show tht 
even in the creation of a native army 
British administration was, as a Gov- 
see nics 2 Java once ee i 
the most vivifying despotism the wor 
has ever seen,” — that the work, 
which has taken fourteen years, ws 
carried on patiently and steadily uniil 
the very nature of the conscripis seeni- 
ed changed, and Arabs on the Delta 
charged victoriously upon the most. re- 
nowned fighters among the Arabs of 
the Desert. The born children of Misr, 
where for 2,000 ‘years no man has bern 
free, disciplined and led by British „. 
ficers, scattered the descendants of the 
Shepherd Kings in a charge. 

That, and not the victory itse!f, is 
the thing for Englishmen to be prow! 
of, for no one who reais of it, not the 
most satirical stroller of the Parisian 
boulevards, can afterward say, at least 
if he knows anything of history, that 
the 8 occupation has debased t ho 

8. 


— — — — 


GREAT MEN Ar PLAY. 


— 


new eme ef the Leading Men of Europe 
Amuse Themselves. 

The big men of England knowing 
that “All work and no play makes Jick 
a dull boy,” seek their recreation in 
something that takes them entirely out 
of official business. 

Lord Salisbury might have become 4s 
eminent a scientist as he is statesman 
His laboratory and chemical apparatus 
at Hatfield are a sight worth seeing, 
and his knowledge of his subject & 
thing evea more worth having. One 
of his fellow-ministers of the Cabinet 
is reported to have suggested, in 4 
weak moment, that his lordsbip's grasp 
of foreign policy might be due to his 
keen eye for foreign bodies in a test- 
tube. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, like a well- 
trained maid, dves many little things. 
He grows that most alluring of all 
flowers, the orchid. He has been known 
to do some gardening on his own - 
count in the undignified condition of 
uprolled shirt-sieeves. 

Considerable paragraphs have 
perpetrated concerning Mr. Gladstone » 
skill with the woulman’s axe, but (6 

astime nearer to his heart is the i» 

imate study of Horare—whose n 
tal odes he has translated into © 
ful .English verse—and of Horner, 
on whose sounding lines be is an 
knowledged authority. 

How very different is the br 
life of his contemporary, the r 
Bismarck! During his youth the 
man was passionately fond of due 
An authority states that twenty 
duels in which he took an active jit: 
are on record. When surfeited of due, 
ling he turned to practical jokes, and 
carried them to such an extent that 
he was dubbed “Mad Bismarck.” His 
retirement, it is now asserted, Is 1 
lieved by never-ending cigars and lie 
beer, with the novels of Du Boiszoley 
thrown in as a solid. 

Among tbe athletic members of Par- 
liament, Sir Edward Grey clairns 7 
ly a high place. One need not b«k 
back far to find bim holding the ar 
teur tennis championship—an = hens: 
which represents not merely a fe 
of speech, but physical prowess of 40 
exceptional order, cool judzment, + 
keen eye and great endurance. 


— — — — 
THE TRAMP’S DEVICE. 


Madam, said the tramp,- as he 
his nose through the grate of the |» 
ment door, kin I ask a favor of »: 
Weil, what is it? 
housewife, impatiently. as 
Will you give me a deacription 
the outcast what e ‘dead at 
table the other day? J fear Le 
me ~brother. 
What do you mean? N oute 
ever drop dead at my table. 
Then I have heen heartiess!y © 
ed, continued the tramp. Ihe 
the yellow house across the stre¢ 
me that a man had died while «- 
one of your meals. 
Step inside, my man, and I u. 1 
you all about that story. That! 
creature across the way is my ‘e+ : 
enemy. She told you that sturs, ” 
hurt my reputation as a tk 
prove to you that her inzinuatu 
absurd, aad that my cooking is == + — 
as any in this town, I wit! ak 
. 4 How do you take your «+ ~ 
late 

‘creat and buttered tras. 


replied in sympathetic tones, 1 
pushed his legs under tho % 


} 

a 

* 
8 


heer 


demanded 


6 
ne 


CRRENT NOTES 


<ryer of his time can have fail- 


No 
te ngte the steadily growing interest 
ul snare taken by the masses in out- 
door sports and amusements. Newsp2- 
pers, if they do not create public opini- 
on at least follow it closely, and their 
ndiuctors know pretty well what kind 
(neus it pays them to print. And 
he gost sedate of them habitually de- 


columns, and often pages, 
% outdoor sports and games. 
esult of a ball game or boat race vies 
in importance as news with the latest 
ministerial crisis in Europe, or battle 
Even those who do 
in sports want to 
and to 


fe wh le 


in Cn or Africa. 

not personally share 
% them and read about them, 
gratify this desire many newspapers is- 
sue special late editions giving scores 
and results. The Saturday half-holiday 
is with increasing multitudes largely 


given up to seeing games. In the larg- 
er cities and towns the spectacle of com- 
pact, orderly crowds all making their 


way to the water side, the ball ground 
or the bicycle track, is so common as to 
create little comment. In the public 
«hools and colleges sports are a leading 
subject of interest and of talk, and even 
among the younger members of the pro- 
(ions and the business community are 
a siaple topic of conversation. 


Rut proof of the growing interest in 
if 


sports is not needed. The causes of it, | 


and the benefits resulting from it, how- 
ever, merit discussion. And to begin 
with, it is hardly necessary to accept it 
„an indication of national deteriora- 
tion, as a desire for distraction rather 
than recreation. Doubtless it is so to 
some extent, evidence not being want- 


ing of a revolt among the masses 
aguinst serious thinking and the mon- 
otony of daily toil, and a desire for 


forms of distraction which do not great- 
ly burden the mind. 
true, it is, of course, to be regretted 


for it marks a dissipation of energy of 


which there is all too little now to ade- 


quately meet the growing demands up- 


m all classes of society., It would be 
still worse were the amusement seek- 
ng crowds to select vicious sports, as 
they did a century ago, thus adding vice 
to frivolity. ' 


games are at worst only frivolous, it 


i¢ unnecessary to read too much into 
the social change now in progress. It 
<x the less so because the chief causes 


of the change are not unworthy causes. | 


The leading one is the spread of edu- | 


ition, which has awakened interest in 
other things than those connected with 


daily toil, and developed a certain im- | 


patience with the monotony of routine. 


And as the masses are not intellectual, 
and cannot satisfy their desire for di- 
version with literature and art, they 


turn to sports, especially those which 


hive the excitement of contest. The 
better health of this generation, a fact 
abundantly attested also works in fav- 


or of outdeor games, or at least those 
{ non-sedentary. There is 
yreater physical activity, a desire among 
men to test their new found strength, 
a spirit of emulation in the display of 
bodily vigor and skill. The increased 
prosperity of the masses, which in spite 
of business depression, is real and con- 
tinuous, is another potent factor in the 
change. No doubt there is poverty and 
hardship enough, but, after all, the 
steady workers have not greatly suffer- 
ed, and it is this class that isin the ma- 
jority. They still have money for lux- 
uries and amusements, as shown by the 
demand for bicycles, and with their wid- 
er education and impatience of mono- 
tony, are inclined to spend it perhaps a 
‘ittle wastefully. There are other 
causes at work, some of them not so 
good, but as a whole not of a kind to 
warrant any sweeping condemnation of 
the new craving for diversion. 


are 


When we come to the benefit of 
many of the outdoor sports, however, 
defence is not so easy. It is claimed, 


of course, that the growing desire to 


see games and to read about them tends 
% promote the practice of athletics, and 
so to increase the general health and. 
manliness. But does it? Are men made 
ither manlier or 
m at games in which professionals are 
wenerally the real contestants? For as 
matter of fact, in almost all sports 
vhich attract attention, th® desire for 
ictory of the amateurs who organize 
hem grows so keen that professionals 
re sooner or later called in. The spec- 
ge then, instead of being one for the 
omotion of health and manhood, is 
for the promotion of excitement, 

nd there is nothing ennobling or pro- 
in mere excitement. If the 
cimes were kept in the hands of the 
mateurs, there might be some benefit 


‘able 


the contestants and the community. | 


when they fall into those of pro- 
essionals, they almost inevitably take 
n the tone of the horse race or the 
ear baiting. It will be said against 
his the view that the Greeks placed 
yreat value upon athletics even after 


rrofessionals had beeome the chief, if | 


the only, contestants in the Olym- | 
pic games at Elis, and that the Greeks | 
were for a time the most intellectual | 
of all races. The reason assigned for | 
it, that they honest!y believed the de- 
velopment of the body to be as import- 
ant asthat of the inteilect,is doubtless a | 
true one. But it is not the only one, 
for the fact that the minute Greek ar- 
isto ricy rested at bottom on a body of 
slaves many times its number compell- 
ed every Greek to be a soldier. And 
the training of a soldier before the in- 
troductjon of gunpowder was that of 
an athlete whose safety depended upon 
his physical strength and activity. The 
Greeks would have cultivated the body, 
just @s the knights did, even had they 


nat 


The | 


So far as this is 


But as the most popular | 


healthier by looking 


not regarded it as of equal importance 
with the intéllect; and the short per- 
jod during which they maintained their 


intellectual ascendancy seems to dimin- 


ish the value of athletics as the pro- 
moter of either the highest manhood or 
the most perfect health. We are not, 
of course, decrying outdoor sports, 
which are valuable for exercise and so 
‘conducive to health. But the fierce 
| modern interest in them is hardly war- 
ranted by the benefits they give. One 
| may get too much exercise, and any 
more than is necessary to restore or 
maintain health may reasonably be re- 
| garded as a mere waste of time. Youth 
| will doubtless always be enthusiastic, 
land so tend to share the Greek belief 
in its sports. But while there may be 
no great harm in them, it may be 
‘doubted whether the professional 
sportsmen are the best educators of a 


people. 


— — eo 


TONE THE WRONG COAT. 


Practical Jokers in the Prince of Wales’ 
Souschold. 


| Royalty dearly loves its fun, and no- 


where are practical jokes more in vogue 
than in the palaces of the Old World 


monarchs. No one, it is said, is fonder 
ol practical joking than the Prince of 
Wales. His private secretary, Sir 
Francis Knollys, has, in times gone by, 
been called upon to endure with good 
humor and serenity many a trying ex- 
perience. One day not long ago, Sir 
Francis got the laugh on the would-be 
| joker and gave him a taste of his own 


medicine. 
Among the prince's friends was a 
famous sportsman, Capt. “Bay” Mid- 
| dleton, whose favorite trick used to be 
to approach from behind some unsus- 
‘pecting man and seize nis coat-tails, 
which he would wrench apart in such 
a manner as tosplit the garment up the 

CH. 

At Sandringham Sir Francis took 
| pains to offer himself as the victim and 
butt for the gallant “Bay.” When the 
men retired to the smoking-room after 
the princess and ladies were gone, he 
took up his place in front of the fire, 
bent his head, and appeared entirely 
lost in thought. 2 

His attitude was too inviting not to 
appeal to the jocular instincts of Cap- 
tain Middleton, who, after asking the 
prince’s permission to leave the card- 
| table for a moment, crept up softly to 
Sir Francis, suddenly seized hold of the 
tails of his dress-coat, and with a jerk, 
| tore it apart from waist to collar. 

Unlike most of Bay’s victims, Sir 
Francis took the matter in exceeding 
good spirits. Indeed, he laughed, and 
‘appeared greatly to enjoy the fun. 
| Somewhat astonished the prince and 
the men present inquired how it was 
that Sir Francis had treated the mat- 
ter with such indifference. 

“That is very easy to explain, sir, 
was the reply. ‘The coat is not mine. 
I had heard of Middleton’s fondness for 
this particular form of amusement, and. 
| accordingly, when Icame downstairs 
just now to the smoking-room, I took 

the precaution of going into his room 


and putting on one of his dress-coats, | 


| which was lying on his bed.“ 
| There was a hurricane of irrepressible 
laughter as he uttered these words, and 
the merriment was intensified by the 
| disconcerted appearance of Captain 
| Middleton, who was bitterly annoyed 
to have thus destroyed one of his best 
| evening coats. 


MAKING THE CLYDE. 


It Took Ten Years and Cost the City a 
Glasgow &:350,000. 


“Glasgow made the Clyde, and the 
Clyde made Glasgow.” Toward the 
‘close of the last century the true trad- 
ing spirit had been aroused among the 
‘inhabitants of the building city, and it 
was not long before they perceived that 
if the community were ever to rise to 
eminence in that direction the city must 
become a port open to the commerce of 
ithe world. The task was one of hercul- 


jean dimensions but they set themselves 
to it with a determination of purpose 
which was not to be daunted by any 
degree of difficulty. 

Much of the best engineering enter- 
prise and skill of the world have been 
devoted to the altering, widening, nar- 
rowing and deepening of the channel, 
according to the requirements at dif- 
\ferent parts of the course. As aspeci- 
men of changes that have been made 
during the progress of the work, it may 
be mentioned that when, 1839, the act 
of Parliament was passed which defin- 
ed the boundaries of the river, one of 
the most extensive textile factories in 
the country stood in the line of what 
was considered to be the best course 
for the river to take, and the water is 


now deep enough over the site to allow | 


ocean liners to sail. 

Many experiments were resorted to 
ere success was achieved in the deepen- 
ing at particular places, and the con- 
finement of the water within the de- 
sired limits. Several of the obstacles 
-encountered might well have deterred 
the authorities from proceeding further, 
had that been possible, The chief of 
these was Elderslie rock, a mass of dol- 
erite or whinstone, which was found to 
occupy the bed of the stream over an 
area of 925 feet by 320, and which came 
within 10 feet of the surface of the 
water. The discovery of this was a 
shock to all concerned, but the break- 
ing up and removal of it was at once 
proceeded with in the ordinary course. 


It took ten years to do it, however, and 


during that time 110,000 tons of rock 
and clay were raised by dredging at the 
place, while a sum of $350,000 was found 
| to have been expended in the opera- 
| tions. 


ae ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


It will be in order now to vary the 
phrase, “* Pouring oil on the troubled 
waters,“ by substituting the word 
“soapsuds" for oil. Popular Science 
News says that experiments have shown 
that soapsuds will reduce a sea almost 
as well as oil. The first trial was made 
on the Scandia, in a storm on the Atlan- 
tic. A large quantity of soap and we- 
ter was discharged over the bow, and 
its effect was nearly instantaneous, the 
height of the waves being so diminish- 
ed that the vessel could be managed 
without difficulty. The steamer Sene- 
gal, struck by a squall in the Adriatic, 
used soap and water with the same re- 
sult. Six pounds of soap were dissolved 
in two barrels of water. This solution, 
when dripped over the bow, made a 
quiet space, about ten yards wide, pre- 
venting the waves from breaking over 
the vessel to any great extent. 


— — — ns — — 


AGRICULTURAL 


“WHEN MARY WAS A LASSIE. 


The maple trees are tinged with red, 
The birch with golden yellow, 

ae high * 5 . 

ang apples rich and me 7 

And that's the wax through vonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy— 

The way I took one Sunday eve, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


You'd hardly think that tient face, 
That locks so thin and faded, 

Was once the very sweetest one 
That bonnet ever shaded; 

But when I went through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 

Those eyes were bright, those cheeks 

were fair, : 

When Mary was a lassie. 


But many a tender sorrow since, 
And many a patient care, 

Have made those furrows on the face 
That used to be so fair. 

Four times to yonder churchyard, 
Through the lane so still and grassy, 

We've borne and laid away our dead 
Since Mary was a lassie. 


And so you see I've grown to love 
The wrinkles more than rosies, 
Earth’s winter flowers are sweeter far 
Than all spring’s dewy posies, 
They'll carry us through yonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy— 
Adown the lane I use to go 
When Mary was a lassie. 


FALL SEEDING OF PASTURES. 


Although the spring is usually the 
best time to sow all, or nearly all kinds 
of grasses, yet some of them may be 
sown in the fall with entire success, 
writes Thos. Shaw, in Prairie Farmer. 
As a rule clovers may be more advan- 
tageously sown in the spring than in 
the fall. Usually when these are sown 
in the late fall they do not survive the 
winter, unless in latitudes that are mild 
rather than severe. But these may be 
sown in the summer season with en- 
tire success in localties where there is 
moisture enough to keep them growing. 

But Timothy and orchard grass may 
be sown for pastures in the fall, and 
usually with much certainty as to get- 
ting a catch of the seed. But when 
thus sown it should be early enough to 
admit of their becoming well rooted 
before the winter sets in. These may 
be sown with or without a nurse crop. 
It is a very good plan to sow T imothy 
and rye together. They should be 
soun in August or early in September 
in all the northern states, and not 
later than early September in all the 
| middle states. But in any event there 
will be no advantage from sowing the 
rye thus early unless there is moisture 
enough to sprout it. When a good 
stand of rye has been secured, it may be 
leaten off in the fall, more especially 
when sown on prairie soils. Paradoxi- 
cal, as it may seem, the pasturing of 
‘these will likely prove positively help- 
ful to the Timothy. But on clay soils 
the effect would probably be the op- 
|posite. When the spring has once fair- 
‘ly opened and the rye has begun to 
grow, it should be kept eaten off. W hen 
the season of growth for the rye 1s over 
the Timothy will continue to grow, 
hence, between the rye and the Tim- 
othy much pasture may be obtained in 
one season. 

Pastures may also be renovated by 
sowing seed in the autumn. If certain 
portions of the fields are wholly or par- 
tially devoid of grass, the autumn is a 
good time for patching them up: The 
work may be done as follows: Sow 
Timothy and clover seed in the autumn 
on the bare spots, then harrow these 
freely. When harrowed cover li htly 
with a dressing of manure. If the 
{manure has been well decomposed it 
should be applied before the seed, is 
sown. Pastures may be secured fre- 
quently by turning under the stubbles 
of a barley or a winter wheat crop as 
‘early in the season as the plowing can 
be done after the crop has been remov- 
ed. A mixture of clover and Timothy 
may then be sown, without a nurse 
crop or with a thin seeding of rye. 
These may be pastured the same season 
‘when once they have become well root- 
ed but aot too closely; And if the soil 
is clay, much care must be exercised 
with reference to the pasturing. When 
the ground is wet the stock should not 
| be allowed to impact the land by tread- 
ing on it. But such impaction would 
seem to be helpful to the light and por- 
lous soils of the prairie. 


— 


ENERGY AND SKILL. 


I don't know of any factor that 
counts for more in the dairy than en- 
jergy, writes Geo. E. Newell. Energy 
will cover a multitude of dairy sins. In 
the first place, an energetic dairyman 
will not be satisfied with a small yield 
of milk any more than he will with a 
light crop of grass or grain. He has 
| a “get-there-Eli” spirit that is bound 
to override obstacles in some shape or 
manner. True, the course taken is not 
always the best but persistence unsup- 
ported wins at least second place in the 
dairy race. 

I have no patience with a lethargic 
policy in dairy matters, even though 
an attempt is being made to follow pro- 
5 principles. The former spoils the 


latter every time. It is not the dairy- 
man who rushes work in the morning 
hours and lounges during the middle 
| of the day, who is to be admired, but 
the one, who, having a definite object 
in view pursues it to a successful end. 
That object should embrace more milk, 
better milk, more money and better 


over- 
with 


finds it sour or tain 


be Apes req 
as long as 
go sl 


the margin on dairy profit narrow, and 
the producer's only hope is to keep qual- 
ity high and yield ond Both take 
skill and energy. The latter trait re- 
quires only a natural will power and a 
determination; the former must be ac- 
quired on the way. I can V. re- 
member the time when every unskillful 
and careless dairymen made money, but 
those days have gone never to return. 
They made money because prices were 
high and le were not as particu- 
lar about quality as now. It is for the 
best interests of dairymen that such 
conditions do not exist now. The times 
will not tolerate “common” quality any 
mofe. It demands the best. Those 
dairymen who push to the front with 
that sole idea in view will be the pros- 
perous dairymen of the future. 


X RAYS WILL PROVE DEATH. 
Positively No Danger Now of Being Buried 
Alive. 

At last what seems an infallible indi- 
cator of death has been discovered. 
Scores of people have a horror of being 
buried alive, and there have been many 
attempts made to discover some test 
aside from time that will assure the 
friends that death has really occurred 
and that the burial may safely pro- 
ceed. Heretofore none of these tests has 
been absolũte, and each has failed 
signally. 

Dr. C. L. Barnes, a Chicago physician, 
has recently been experimenting with 
X rays, and he now announces that they 
will determine positively whether real 
death has occurred or whether the pa- 
tient is in a trance. Dr. Barnes made a 
shadowgraph of his own hand, and on 
the same plate laid the dissected hand 
of a cadaver. When the plate was de- 
veloped, after being exposed to the mys- 
terious rays for some time, the differ- 
ence in the two radiographs was notice- 
able. The dead flesh offered more resist- 
ance tothe penetration of the rays than 
the living, and aglance would deter- 
mine which was the hand of the corpse. 
Other experiments which he made con- 
firmed his opinion. The fluoroscope is 
even better than the shadowgraph as a 
means of determining whether life is 
present or not. 

It seems strange that there should be 
no accurate way of deternining when a 
man is dead, but such is really the case. 
The absence of the circulation of the 
blood is a fairly good test, but there are 
instances of persons having recovered 
after the heart had ceased to beat—or, 
at least, beat so weakly that it was not 
perceptible either inthe breast or at 
the pulse. Muscular contraction cannot 
be relied on, as dead people will twitch 
when an electric battery is applied to 
them. Rigor mortis cannot be relied on, 
for that is often present in the case of 
cataleptics. The gradual cooling of the 
body has long been regarded by physi- 
cians that such a condition may follow 
the collapse which accompanies partial 
drowning. The contraction of the mus- 
cles is an accompaniment of certain dis- 
eases, and so is the discoloration of the 
skin which is noticeable after death. 

Dr. Barnes is a well-known physician, 
and his discovery is regarded as one of 
vast importance. He has written sev- 
eral books on dissection, embalming and 
kindred subjects, and has been experi- 
menting with the X rays ever since 
Roentgen made his discovery known. 


HOW IT IS DONE IN CHINA. 


The Form a Parent Must Go Through When 
He First Takes His Boy te School. 

Every one knows the absurd charac- 
ter—to Occidentals—of Chinese formal 
conversation, but every fresh account 
of a first interview with a Chinaman 
with whom etiquette must be observ- 
ed is a new entertainment. A gentle- 
man who was for a long time at the, 
head of a school in China, which was 
patronized by Chinese, has contributed 
to an exchange an account of the usual 
interview which took place between him | 
and the father of a boy brought to the | 
school. : 

The Chinese gentleman is escorted to 
the reception-room, and both he and 
the teacher shake their own hands and 
bow profoundly. Then the teacher asks: 

“What is your honorable name 

My mean, insignificant 
Wong.“ 

Tea and a water-pipe are sent for, 
and the teacher Says. Please use tea.” 
The Chinaman sips and puffs for a quar- 
ter of an hour before he says to the 
teacher : 


i What is your honorable name ?” 
My mean, insignificant name is 


Pot t.“ 

How many little stems have you 
sprouted?” ‘This means How old are 
0 1 1 

25 ve vainly spent thirt ears,“ 

Is the honorable and 3 —— 0 
the household living?” He is asking af- 
ter the teacher's father. 

The old man is well.” 

How many precious little ones have | 
you?” 

J have two little dogs. These are 
the teacher’s own children. 

How many children have you in 
your illustrious institution ‘?’ 

„ have a hundred little brothers.“ 

Then the Chinaman comes to business. 
‘* Venerable master.“ he says, I have 
brought my little dog here, and wor- 
se eT! entrust him to your charge.” 

he little fellow, 
ing in the corner of the room, comes for- | 
ward at this, kneels before the teach- 
er, puts his hands on the floor, and 
knocks his bead against it. The teacher 
raises him up and sends him off to 
school, while arrangements are made 
for hie sleeping-room, and so forth.At 
last the Chinese gentleman rises to take 
his leave. 5 

1 have tormented you exceedingly 
per i he says. 

2 no, I have dishonored bing 

As he goes toward the door keeps 

1 ; Iam gone.“ And 
te uires the teacher to repeat 
he is in hearing, Go slowly, 
lowly.” 
THE FISHERBOY’S LUCE. 
the minister caught the little 
instead of being at school 
he lad what his 
be ran away like 
slip. 


THE WHEEL IN AFRICA. 
io Ultlandera, about whom so much 


has said recently, are very fond 
of the bicycle. In Jobgnnesurg alone 
it is estimated that 4000 bicy are 
in use daily. 


who has been stand- ; teenth centuries, 


ROMANCE OF A BIG ONION CROP. 


John “Ande rion Finds Easy Wealth im t 
Clearinz lu a Swamp 

In the reclaiming of vast areas of erst- 
while worthless swamp land in South- 
wesiern Michigan during the past sev- 
eral years fortunes .have been made 
with a rapidity hardly equaled ¢ven in 
the palmy days of gold mining. While 
a mining king is an unknown quan- 
tity in Michigan, celery kings, pepper- 
mint kings, and onion kings jostle each 
other on the highways. In all this col- 
lection of vegetable and aromatic crow - 
ed heads, there is, probabiy, not one 
who achieved more satisfactory results 
in swamp land culture than did John 
Anderson, an Obio lad, in his modest 
venture. 

Anderson was closing his second win- 
ter’s work in chopping wood and hew- 
ing railroad ties in Van Buren Coun- 
ty’s big swamp. He was a light-heart- 
ed young feliow, a good singer possess 
ed an exhaustless fund of ancedote. 
which made him a prime favorite witb 
his companions. Two years ago he was 
surrounded by much the same gang 
with which he had worked the preced- 
ing season, but they noticed he sang no 
songs and his story-telling powers were 
rarely drawn upon. While at work he 
seemed possessed of a grim spirit of 
silence quite unlike his former habits, 
and was inclined to sit moodily before 
the fire until bedtime each evening, Lit- 
tle by little the nature of Anderson’s 
malady became known. 

HE WAS IN LOVE. 
His humble Ohio home lay adjoining the 
rich farm of the man whose daughter 
bad captured his heart. 

He had tried to press his suit, but 
no Shylock ever rded his Jessica 
with greater care than did this Ohio 
yeoman, and Anderson learned that 
poverty was a poor garment for a cour- 
tier. He dreamed of dollars ty 
and almost prayed for them by day. His 
Meager wages piled up so slowly that 
only an age of disappointment could be 
expected, and lite seemed to have so 
very few openings for the man without 
money. Spring was near, and Anderson 
was at his wit’s ends. The return to 
his Ohio home without improvement of 
finances, was not to be thought of, and 
55 desirable opening seemed ready for 

im. 

One day, while wandering aimlessly 
through a wild part of the extensive 
swamp, he came across a tract whic 
had at some time been cleared. But a 
few small trees had since grown up, and 
as Anderson stood in the clearing à sud- 
den inspiration came to him. Telling 
no one of his plans, he wrote East to 
the owners of the land, and received 
permission to do what he pleased with 
the cleared portion. 

Hiring a man and a team, he plough- 
ed the tract and fitted it for a crop. 
Expending nearly half of his savings in 
onion seed, Anderson planted his little 
farm wholly with the odorous vegetable. 
When the weeds began to get a good 
start he was nearly in despair. He 
worked with feverish energy and urged 
his men to extra labor. All the money 
he had so carefully saved had gone for 
seed and wages, but so strongly had he 
bound his help to his interests that 
they were willing to work until cash re- 
turns from the crop should come. But 
the weeds thrived wonderfully on the 
rich alluvial soil, and the day of his 
deliverance seemed to him sometimes to 
be still a long way off. 

He had sent no word to his home. En- 
grossed with the work of wringing some 
measure of wealth from the soil, Ander- 
son had let the days go by 

PAINTING HIS DREAMS, 
with all the glory of the return so fond- 
ly anticipated. His work at last was 
nearly done, and he sat one day alone 
in the rough 
been his only abode, when shouts from 
the edge of the clearing called his at- 
tention. No stranger sight could have 
met his eyes. A woman unattended had 
found his secluded retreat, and stand- 
ing there shouted a name which thrill- 


led him with mad delight. 


“John Anderson! John Anderson!“ 
she cailed. She had waited all summer 
for the return of the man she had learn- 
ed to love, and then had bidden defiance 
to all restraint and had come alone, a 
hundred miles from home, to find him. 
Anderson crossed the clearing, gazed 
proudly at his prospective wealth, and 
met his heart’s delight. 

Even nature seemed to be kind. The 


name, is fall rains which might injure bis crop 


were delayed, and even the very onions 
themselves seemed to vie with each oth- 
er as to which could attain the largest 
irth. Anderson was married and in- 
stalled his wife in pleasant quarters 
with a family where he had boarded 
while he went back to gather his crop. 
Such a ‘yield had never before been 
heard: of. Thousands of bushels cover- 


ed the ground, but it seemed as though 


the last basket would never be filled. 
That summer's work made Anderson's 
fortune, and the little clearing which 
was considered worthless gave up its 
bountiful yield in time to get the best 


rket. 

No further labors in the winter's 
snows, no stern rebuffs from rich men, 
no parting from the woman he had 
made his wife, tempered the pleasure 
of his sudden wealth, and Anderson sits 
to-day in a better home than his boy- 


| hood knew, and tells again and again of 


his experience in the “big swamp.” 
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Sone er the Things e Mae Been Made te 
De. 
H k 1 Electricity, light, heat and chemical 
action are all in essence motion; elec- 
shed which had for months | tricity is the most desirable of all of 
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ADVANCE IN SURGERY. ~ 


GREAT 


The X Rays Werking © Revolution in 
Medicine. 


The development of the new Roent- 
gen photography im medicine and sur- 
gery continues at an almost incredible 
rate. Many of the latest reports from 
Europe read like cable canards; but 
the corroborative details and confirma- 
tory mass of particulars are encugh to 
convince the most skeptical. The 
greatest interest centers now in the 
hospital or laboratory devoted e 
clusively to cases in which the X rays 
are used, which has been established 
in Berlin by Prof. Buka, of the Berlin 
Polytechnicum. Prof. Buka himself is 
a scientific expert who is peculiarly fit- 
ted to undertake this enterprise, since 
it was he who discovered that all ob- 
jects penetrable by the X rays be- 
come transparent to the human eye by 
the aid of a Crooke’s tube and & Sereen 
smeared with barium-cyanide. 

An important new phase of Roent- 
gen photography is also reported from 
Munich. At the International Psycho, 
logic Congress now being held there an 
apparatus of special design was used 
which enabled the spectators to ob- 
serve the action of the diaphragm and 
heart of a subject. Just as photo- 
graphy has succeeded in reproducing 
life motion by means of the kinetuscopa, 
vitascope and cinemetograph, 80 the 
hitherto invisible action of 

THE INTERNAL ORGANS. 
may hereafter be observed. Not only 
that, but by the present — these 
Roentgen ray photographs might bo 
taken fast enough to insure their re- 
production on a screen. The caildren 
of the next generation may thus study 
anatomy in the most realistic fashion. 
As Prof. Buka himself has been quoted 
as declaring: °Ski is still i 
its tallow candle stage.” What will it 
be when it reaches its electric light eraf 
_ As for the purely medical aspect of 
its development, it is now stated, ac- 
cording to the report of Messieurs 
Lortet and Genoud to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that tuberculosis . is 
affected by the X rays. They inocu- 
lated eight guinea-pigs with tubercu- 
losis virus, and exposed three of thems 
to the rays for an hour daily durin 
eight weeks. The five which were ke 
from the rays developed abscesses, and 
their health was deranged. The three 
kept in good health and grew fat on 
the rays. The effect of ordinary sun- 
light on bacilli has been tried in the 
past, but with far fram such a de- 
cisive result. The Roentgen rays burn 
the human skin itself like sunlight, and 
even destroy the hair. 

. Another curious extension of the use 
of these rays is the discovery by Prof. 
Grumbach and Du Bois Reymond, of 
Berlin, that they will not a photo- 
graph the invisible bones of the 3 
but also some of the softer paris as we i 
By means of improved tubes these two 
scientists have succeded in revealing 
the larynx and the diaphragm. ‘The 
doctor of to-morrow will evidently hav 
no need for a diagnosis. All that wil 
be necessary for him to do will be to 
pull out his little Roentgen Snapshot 
camera and present to the patient in- 
disputable ocular evidence of his 
precise ailment. Cases of wrong dia- 
gnosis will be rare, indeed. Even the 
exact cause of dyspepsia will be re- 
vealed at a glance; and nobody will 
need to be apprehensive about appen- 
dicitis or in dread doubt as to the need 
of the surgeon's horrifying knife. 


ELECTRICAL FORCE. 


them, because it can most readily and 
fully become the source or issue of any 
other. The pre-eminent sensiiiveness of 
electrical apparatus makes it a surpass 
ing means of measuring minute portions 
of space or time, of light, heat, chem- 
ical activity or mechanical motion. 
Hence a. brood of tell-tales of widely 
contrasted purpose. 

Selenium, a metalloid of the same 
lineage as sulphur, and betraying its de- 
scent, by a striking family resemblance, 
has the curious property of transmitt- 
ing electricity more freely in light than 
in darkness, a stick of selenium, there- 
fore, is the pivot of a device to give 
when extinction befails a lamp 
char with important duty. In ther- 
mometers, a circuit broken or in- 

leted acts as a fire signal, or on sbip- 

rd heralds the approach of an ice- 


warnin 


rg. 

Eetrie fingers sound a gong when 
the water rece tes below the sifety lev-. 
el in a steam boiler, or report an t- 
tempted breach of bolt or bar by the 
burglar’s jimmy. Each of these warn- 
ings can be registered at a distance, so 
that in case of neglect by an attend- 
ant there can be no disputing the fact. 
Now, if an electric alarm can summon 
a servant to duty, why may not the in- 
ventor go further and so add to his 
device that it shail, of its own motion, 
do what needs to be done.? 

Accordingly, we fiat furnaces fitted 
up with electrical control, so that the 
draft is opened or fuel added when the 
temperature falls too low er the re- 
verse when the flame is too fierce. When 
the fuel is gas this stokng leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. New mechanism of 
this kind is constantly being contrived. 


In Holland, in the fifteenth and six- |The inventor who began by conferring 


all the public bodies 
in that country vied with each other 
ia their efforts to secure the service 
of the hardest drinkers. Aspirants for 
admission to the Dike College, the body 
intrusted with the control of the canals, 


were not required tu show a knowledge 
of sea-walls and sluices, but to demon- 
etrate their ability to empty the great 
cup presented to the college by Albert 
of Bavaria. Whoever empiied it thrice 
and was still thirsty received à diploma 
and the freedom of the town, which 
carried with it the privilege of free 
shooting and fishing over a large dis- 
trict 
MATRIMONIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Yes, said the old man, addressing his 
visitor, I am proud of my girls 
and would like to see them comfortably 
married, and as I have made a little 
money, t will not go to their hus- 


girl. I shall 


lelectrical nerves on muscles of lr 
ne iron has, thanks to electricity, gone 
the length of combining his wires and 
magnets into something very like acon- 
‘scious and responsive brain. His inte!- 
ligence culminates in duplicating itself. 


=———— — 


MUSTN’T GO ABROAD. 


The lord chancellor is the only mem- 
ter of the British cabinet who is not 
| allowed to go outside of Great Britain. 
This is because be must have the great 
‘gal in bjs personal custody, and to 
take the great seal outside of Great 
| Britain would be an act of high trea- 

oun. 


DIGGING GOOD EXERCISE. 


Of all the athletic exercises the Very 
best is digging. There is no aid to di- 


gation 3 
cipe for a n ‘a sleep, no tus 
for — 2 brain or nerves, — 
ae at homest digging once or twice 
a . 


i SHUT OUT. 
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BAPTIST CHURCH. EP 


Pastor—Rev. T. H. Bowering... -° 

Services Sunday, #1 a. m. and 7 p. m. 
Sunday School 2:30 p.m. ; B V. L. U. Mon- 
day evening at 8 o'clock ; Prayer meeting 
Thurs lay evening at 8 o'clock. 

All are cordially invited. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Pastor—Rev. Mr. Cameron. 

Services—Sunday II a.m. and 7 p. m., 
Sunday School 2:30 p. m.; Monday, v. P. S. 
C. E. at 8:00; Wednesday, Prayer Meeting, 
8.00. 

Everybody welcome. 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


Pastor—Rev. T. Ferrier. 

Weekly Services—Sunday, preaching 11 
a.m. and 7 p.m. ; Sunday School 2:39 p. m.; 
E. L. of C. E. Monday evening at 8 b. m.; 
Prayer Meeting Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock, 

The public are cordially invited. All 
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assent by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, either as t. the statement 
of facts or the conclisions drawn 
thérefrom:- These were umtters that 
would be better discussed in reply to 
the speech of His Honor; or else on 


some substantial motion before the 


House. At present statements were 
heing made on which the House was 
not called to express an opinion. As 
to the portion of Mr. Insinger’s re 
marks, however, that affected himself, 
viz,as to whether he advised the 
Lieutenant-Governor to withhold his 
aasent to the bill, he must say that the 
case was correctly stated by the hon. 
member when he said that. the Lieu. 
tenant-Governor did not stand in the 
same position as » governor of a prov- 
ince, inasmuch as he had no advisers, 
and was not competent to take advice 


seats free. 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
(ANGLICAN,) 
Vicar— Rev. Wm. Watson, 


from any member of the Assembly 
The Asseml:ly passed bills and the 
Lieutenant Governor could assent to 
Sunday Services: Holy Eucharist 8:30 | them or reserve his decision. It would, 
and II alternately. Matins at 11. Sunday | therefore, have been extraordinary if 
School and Adult Classes at 2.30. Evensong Ii is Honor bad asked his (the premier) 
at7. Special services Saturdays 7:30. Holy | „vice, or if any advice had been given. 
Baptism at any service. — : 0 
All seats free and everybody invited and In the face of Sir Mackenzie Bow-Il’s 
welcome. | gtatement, however, he must reply that 
no advice was tendered hy him (Mr. 


> nellng 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. | on b.“ Tu Lbruren, . Gere, 


LIEUT. - GOVERNOR MACKIN- | eceive it 


TOSH CRITICISED 


For Voiding, Last Session’s 


did not ask for his advice and did not 
He (the premier) had no 


| right to give it, and he had had suffi 
| cient experience with Li-utenant Gov 
ernor not to intrude his advice where 


it was not asked. 


In conclusion he 


School Ordinance. — The would say that as far as the Lieuten- 


Premier Explains.—Ordin-' 


ances Resperting Factors 
aad Agents“ and Sale 
of Goods.” 


Mownpay, Oct. 5th. 


Me. Maultain moved the second read. 
Wnyot oil respecting Factorsand Agente. 
I doing so be explained at length tke 
total law to the 
out that the 
folder Aw latter. The 
Beat sent in the present bil was that 
It states the iimoilities of persons en- 
trusted with property ; that is, persons 
AS mercantile agente The 
Euglish tegislation on the subject had 
been described as the result of a long 
com 


rel staate OL Cate 
toting 


I li, ps 


„ar %% e 


struual- between the mercantile 
munity on Che one band and the prin 
ciples of common law the other 
hand. The mercan-iie community held 
that title should go with pussesstun to 
a large extent; the law held that the 
person who was ortenstbly in possession 
of properts, and was therefore heid by 
the public as having all the rights of 
dealing with that proverty, should not 
concede the powers which were con 
fided to him by the actual owner, no 
matter how secretly those powers might 
have bern ive nor how impossible it 
was far the general public to know 
what those powers were. The general 
principle of the present bill could be 
considered as stating that possession of 
personal property was equivalent to 
title, That was to say, in a general 
way possession. of personal property 
without special notice to the contrary, 
was proof of title of power to deal with 
it. The bill dealt with watters whic 
were of every day occurrence in the 
Territories. The bill was the result 
of the best English legislation: on the 
subject, which had been consolidated 
and rerired and put into shape so that 
the ordinary man could know exactly 
what was the law, 

Mr. F R. insinger, Yorkton, moved 
the adjournment of the House in order 
that he might call attention to the 
reservation of the School Ordinance by 
the Lieutenant Governor last session, 
thus rendering the labors of «a whole 
session futile The House will reinem 
ber that Mis Honor reserved the ill 
on the ground that he bad not time to 
examine its provisions. The Lieuten 
ant Governor stated that he had not 
the power possessed by the Governors 
of the Provinces of withholding assent. 
All he had was simply the power to 
reserve. From the correspondence on 
the table it would seem that in the 
opinion at Ottawa there was nothing 
in the bill that warranted the withhold- 
ing of assent. Yet, the only person 
whocould put the bill in operation did 
not dose, but took the remarkable 


on 


course of sending it back to the As- 


sembly. It was not for bim (Mr. In 
singer) to say what were the motives 
ot His Honor. It was a question on 
which every member must come to his 
own conclusion ; but he thought it was 
a question of which notice should he 
taken in the reply that was made to 
the speech of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
There was one point, however, on 
which he thought the House was en- 
titled to some explanation. Sir Mac 
kenzie Bowell, when prime minister, 
had stated in the Senate, that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had reserved hie 
assent to the bill only after consultation 
with Mr. Haultain, the leader of the 
House and promoter of the bill, and 
with that persons approval and consent. 
He (Mr. Insinger) wished to elicit in- 
formation on that point, just because 
he did not believe a member of the 
Executive had a right to advise the 
Lieutenant - Governor, or that His 
Honor could accept aueh advice; and 
thirdly it was rather remarkable that 
the hon. member who introdroed a bill 
should at the last moment advize that 
the bill should not be made law. 
Premier Haultain said that he would 
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ant - Governor was concerned, it was an | 


important bill and a long bill. It was 
nct taken out of the House until a few 
hours before prorogation, and the 
statement that His Honor had not 
time to examine the details was abso- 
lutely correct. The Minister of Justice 
had come to the conclusion that there 
was nothing in the bill that warranted 
the withholding of assent. But that 
was after the Minister of Justice had 
had time to read the bill, and had not 
reahzed the position in which the 
Lieutenant Governor was placed. He 
would ex pres a strong opinion on the 
report of the Minister of Justice, and 
say it was a most unreasonable inethod 
of dealing wfth an important question 
affecting the Territories, At present, 
however, he (Mr. Haultain) was sunply 
giving a mort emphatic dental in re 
gard to himself of having advised non 
assent to a measure he had introduced 
into the House and successfully piloted 
throuzh its successive stages. 

The House then went into committee 
on the hell ta amend and consolidate 
the School Ordinances. There were 
little bevond verbal alterations made, 
and u question of principle was raised. 


Wepwnespay, Oct. 7th. 


Premier Haultain moved the second 
reading of an ordinance respecting the 
Sale of Goods, like the one referring to 
factors and g . ta, its object was to 
assimilate the Territorial law to that 
of England, indeed it co.titied the con 
mon law of Enuland and put into a 
statutory condition the decisions of the 
courts. The bill would thus settle a 
large number of debatable questions as 
to the law of contract. 

In committee on the Schools Ordin- 
ance the debate was resumed. Mr. 
Brown moved that the number 
of children of school age required to 
form a school district be increased 
from ten to twelve. 

Mr. Insinger opposed. 

Mr. Haultain in supporting the 
amendment, said the great difficulty 
was in finding money to make the 
necessary grants for the increasing 
number of schools. The question was 
were they going to decrease the grants 
or increase the difficulties in the way 
of increasing schoole? The test should 
he, Can a school be successfully con- 
ducted?” The experience of the 
school system so far showed that in 
certain instances schoola were not 
anccessfullv conducted owing to the 
fact that preliminary arrangements for 
their establishment were too small. 
The committee were frequently having 
applications for especial grants from 
echoole which did not keep up the 
average attendance required by the 
Ordinance. These were met as far as 
possible, hut this went to show that 
there were a number of schools which 
simply kept up a strugzling existence. 
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What Rallway Managers Demand 
of Empleyees. 

Read car circulurs. 

Look to your bread and butter. 

Lot are cur wage la ves. 

You live by our per. nissĩon. 

We own you, your wives and your 
children. 

Yoursovereignty amountsto nothing. 

We are your masters and you are 
our dogs. 

You have no rights we are bound to 
respect. 

Your votes are our votes. 

You are part of our rolling stock. 

You will vote as we direct, or starve. 

We have blacklisted thousands like 
you. 

We are in the saddle. 

You are helpless, mere chattels. 

Read our circulars, and obey our 


and diseussion-of thé “withholding b 
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Mas. Joszern Non ien, ' 
of 65 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, writes: 


DAVIS & LAWRENCE co., Lro. 
Proprietors, MontazaL 


dames Brass 


BRICK MANUFACTURER 


——_—_» - @>- %01 


Makes the only Red Brick in 


the Territories. 


Moose Jaw 


Me Z. toba Street. 


Gentlemen ! 


— 


We do not pretend to carry the 
world on our backs, nor have the 
largest stock on earth ; but we can 
assure you that we have a complete 
line of the most fashionable cloth 
for fall and winter suitings, over- 
coatings, etc., that can be found in 
any city or country....... 


SLATER, the Tailor. 


Brunswick 
HOTEL, 


RIVER STREET WEST. 


KN 


Thoroughly refitted aud re- 
novated in every department. 
House refurnished throughout. 


Rr 


ROOMS LICHTED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


NN 


First class Liquors and Cigars. Every 
convenience for the travelling public. 


J. H. KERN, PROP. 


TheD.&L. | 
Emulsion 


valuable. if you are run; 
— is a food as well as 


a mi 8. 
ne D. & L. Emulsion 
Will build you up if your general health te 


The D. & L. Emuision 


Is the best and most palatable preperation 
“Cod Liver Oil, agreeiug with the most dell- 
cate 


The D. & L. Emulsion 
Is by the leading physicians of 


The D. & L. Emuision 
Is marveiloes Gesh producer and will 
= appetite. 


HITCHCOCK 
MeCUL OCH, 


—̃ͤ ßà—ũ 


BANKERS 


AND 


FINANCIAL 


AEN TS. 2 


PHOENIX 


Ne PACIFIC R. R 


| ‘The Popular Route 


PACIFIC KY] 


5 5 ‘The Short and Direct Route to all 
Eastern Points. 
M nneapolls 
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St. Paul 
Ol icago 


And all points in the United Stat - 
8 ; also the Kootenay — = 


Toronto. 


Direct connection with Ocean 
Steamers at Halifax, St. John, 
New York. — 


0: 


Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleep- | 
ing and Dining Cars 


ON EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY ro 


Baggage Cheeked to European 


‘No change of cars to Montreal and 


SHAVING PARLOR. | TORONTO, MONTREAL, Ete, 


FOR FIRST CLASS 
Hair Cutting, Shaving, Shampoo- 
ing, Seafoaming 


Go Toe] 


H. W. Carter, 


COR. SIAIN & RIVERST'S. | Great Transcontinental Route 


— 2 — 


ALL WORK CUARANTEED. 


EVERY FAMILY |- 


SHOULD KNOW THAT 


PAIN-KILLER RZ <= * Sere 


€ —— Diarrhea, Dysentery, 


of 2 
Beware of imitations Take nose but the genuine 
„rann Darn Sold everywhere; 15. big butila 


SAUNDERS .. 


sed ELE... 
CONFECTIONER, 


Keeps a full stock of Fresh Goods 
always on hand. 


Brat Brands in 
the Markes. 


CIGARS! 


Ice Cream Parlors ! 


ALL KINDS OF 
SOFT DRINKS! 


We alse sell Riddelis Biscuits. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 
ROYAL MAIL LINES. 


The Cheapest and Quickest 
— ROUTE — 
OLD - COUNTRY ! 


SAILING DATES. 


9 
FROM MONTREAL. 


Mongolian—Allan Line........Oct. 24 
Sardinian— Allan Line Oct. 21 
Scotaman— Dominion Line Oct. 24 


Ottoman—Dominion Line. 4 
Lake Winripeg— Beaver Line. . Oct. 21 


Lake Huron—-Beaver Line....:Nov. 4 
bon NEW YORE 
Majestic—White Star Line Oct. 21 
Germanic — White Star Line... . Oct. 28 
St. Paul American Line Oct. 21 
Paris—American Line -Oct. 28 
Siberian — Allan State Line Oct. 30 
Stato of Nebraska-Allan State. Nov. 13 
Kensington Real Star Line. . Oet. 21 
Westernlend—Red Star Lire. Oct. 28 


Cabin, $40, $45, $50, 960, $70, 80. In- 
termediate, $30 to $35 ; Steerage $24 50 and 


ticketed througn to all points 
in Great Britain and Ireland and at —— 


low rates to all parts of the European contin- 


And all points in Eastera Canada; St. Paul 
and Chicago. 


An opportunity to pass through the celebrated 
St. Clair Tunnel. ie checked 
through in bond, t is no 
customs examination. 


OCEAN PASSAGES 


And Berths secured to and from Great Brit- 
ain, Europe, China and Japan. 


Destination. 


Direct and daily service to Kalso, 


Nelson, Rossland, and other 


Kootenay mining points. 


Coast, California and Alaska. 


The only direct route to the Pacific 


first-class steamship lines ares : ’ 
represented. TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 

EMPRESS JAPAN..........Aug. 24 

Eurnkss CHINA.......... Sept. 14 


te the Pacific Coast. 


MIOWERA................ Sept. 8 


For tickets and further information apply 
any uf the company’s agents, or 
H. SWINFORD, 
General Agent, Winnipeg. 
CHAS. S. FFE, 8 
Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul. 


The great Tourist Route. Lowest 
Rates. Quick Time. 


For tickets and information apply to 
J. K. STEVENSON, 
Agent, Moose Jaw, or to 


ROBERT KERR, 
- .TrafficManager, Winnipeg. 


Time 


TMS, WAGHORN’S GUIDE, 5c 


OFFICIAL 


Mysteries of tho 


HUMAN BRAIN! 


asi not the nerve centres, which are 
the cause the trouble. 

The wonderful cures wrought by 
the Great South American Nervine 
Tonio are due alone to the fact that 
thie remedy is based upon the fore- 
going principle. It eures by rebuiid- 
ing and strengthening the nerve 
centres, and thereby increasing the 
supply of serve force or nervous 
energy. 

This remedy has been fonnd of 
infinite value for the cure of Nervous- 
ness, Nervous Prostration, Nervous 
Paroxysms, Sleeplessness, Forgetful- 
ness, Mental Despondency, Nervous 
nese of Females, Hot Flashes, Sick 
Headache, Heart Disease. The first 
bottle will eonvince anyone that a 
cure is certain. 

Sonth American Nervine is with- 
out doubt the greatest remedy ever 
diseovored for the cure of Indigestion, 
apon it for nerve foree suffer, and are | Dyspepsia, and all Chronic Stomach 
unable to properly perform their Troubles, because it acts through the 
work, and as 6 result disease makes|Derves. It gives relief in one day, 
its appearance. and absolutely effects @ permanent 

At least two-thirds of our qhronie e in every instance. Do nat 
diseases and ailments are dus to tho Sllow your prejudiege, or the preju- 
imperfect action of the nerve centres dice Of others, to keep you from 


The latest dieeovery in the scienti- 
do world is that nerve centres located 
in er near the base of the brain con- 
trol all the organs of the body, and 
when these nerve eentres are 
deranged the organs which they 
supply with nerve fluid, or nerve 
force, are also deranged. When it 
is remembered that a serious injury 
to the spinal cord will cause paralysis 
of the body below the injured point, 
because the nerve force is prevented 
by the injury from reaching the para- 
lysed portion, it will be understood 
how the derangement of the nerve 
centres will cause the derangement 
of the various organs which they 
supply with nerve force; that is, when 
@ nerve centre is deranged or in any 
way diseased it is impossible for it 
to sapply the same quantity of nerve 
force as when in a healthful condi- 
tion: hence the organs which depend 


at the base of the brain, and not from | wing this health-giving remedy. It 
@ derangement primarily eriginating is based en the result of years of 
im the organ iteclf. The great mis-|*tientific research and otudy. A 


take of physicians in treating these le bettle will eonvines the most 


diseases is that thoy treat the chens | mereduloas. 
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— O SMOLEP IOI EOE RE I 


ing! What do you mean?” 


— tl " — ͥ ͤ — ͤ — 


im n 7 I. No, she won't! If the coach is full, |Ionger—for che mement that vag when I was in the Peninsula, and left 
D* 1 H 1 shall hire a post-chaise at my own | enough, and she did look so happy, and me two thousand a year." 

wi ® | expense, answered Madam Gould; | 60 bewitching in the “retreat” Shaner _ “Then why on earth didn't you send 
— her father has given his orders, and “I don’t think you are listening.“ in your pépers at once? You might 
they shall be obeyed. Why have you she said. | have been killed; it is a veer =e . — 
PART II. . put on that bonnet, Margery? Any- “My Margery, yes; but I. am so bap- when n man — — You 

“Parents have flinty hearts! No thing is good enough to travel in.” pr now that I am here!—I suppose we ; have been wounded I — 
8 ove them. Otway. | “It's old-fashioned, aunt! Its name ought to think of other things, though. “ Yes, at the bridge of Sauroren ; that 

rs can mo 5 — — tells that 1 want it worn out. One Can you give me any idea what was is why I am in England 
Margery was not in the drawing- can't wear a retreat bonnet, o long in your father’s letter „Well. wasn’t that a w to you? 
room when Lieutenant Bromley arrived after the empress’s death.” .- Jean show it to yout will.” Two thousand pounds is a tidy aum. 
Fashion in Yorkshire lagged far be- “No, wait a little longer—let us have but so long as you are in the army, it 


at the ball, nor did she appear. One nind London and Paris, but in June, thirty minutes more of complete happi- won't change me. Sell out, and I may | good results, but do not make a speci- 
alty of it. Persons who have trouble Escutcheon ed: fer the agile 

in keeping up the supply through the; Speaking le of the Whole Wort. 
Bras—how could I sell out ? I am under | winter should certainly stow away a2 There is no word that wilt take be 
orders to join my regiment, and on MY | gooq supply when eggs are at a mini- place of English-epeaking 4t present 
mum price. but some day such a word will te . 

There are 680 many ways of preserv- ed. W. F. Stead, the editor of the Re 
ing eggs for winter use not practiced, | View of Reviews, suggests a Ct. 
that it is not difficult to find a good arms for the English race which hay 
and inexpensive one for our use. Cut- many points of merit. 
ting off the air to prevent evaporation | It shows two flags crossed. One of 
from the egg, preserves them longer | them is the Star-Spangled Banner the 
than any other way. ; 3 : 

Care must be taken in regard to what is a mail steamer with clasped hanis 


or two of Madam Gould’s neighbors had 1815, it was rather late in the day to ness.” 


é ur 2 
been invited, and they seemed to think be wearing a bonnet named in memory | “Isn't it beginning to be time for us Absolutely Impossibie | Tou must 
of poor Josephine's retirement to Mal- to be miserable?” asked Ma „ when | have heard of our defeat at Quatre | 


the evening a delightful one. Boston pea th uarters of an hour 
: es : | three quarters 

was played, and the gay variations a “It may be old-fashioned, child, but |—‘there is father’s letter.” 

this good old game were much relish- you look sweet in it, and you can’t sag Tour father thinks as 1 do—I ought | Wen. now.’ 

ed, but not by Lieutenant Bromley. | that shaded mistake ribbon isn’t just to pois left you free.” 


was not free. I should have been an end of this! Leave my girl alon 


“In her room—she has some arrange- | the coach!” he He shook his head. “They will not as bappy as you would.” 
ments to make for to-morrow,” Mad 5 ae Cee ff. t ela eS ee | conquer, Margery. The Prussians have 


“Then in heaven’s name let us have 


tf 


“Whe iss NM. ked as good as new!” ee : " 

Where : aM Pee Pra Gi 1 ner | ‘Never mind my bonnet, aunt,” said a thousand times more miserable if you and a week after you are gone she wil 
when he foun at she s not Margery, with eyes full of tears, “I had said nothing. Don't wish it un- dance and sing, and soon find some 
appear. ‘shall be leaving you inaminute—I see | done; besides our troops will conquer.” | young fellow who will make her just 


M. b Bromley might perhaps have found 
n ; ” . been annihilated at Ligny and we have | something to say in reply to this if the 
Gould replied with severity, and Lieut- | rolled on to the place where it was not been beaten at Quatre Bras. Welling- | coachman had not suddenly looked 
tenant Bromley feared from her. man- wanted. Margery would have to go, ton has retreated to a place called Wa- round and cried, “There's news just in 


‘and to go so unsatisfied. Was this to terloo. That's the news that came this front of us, and good news!” ; 


sag chat. he himself was the cause of be all? He had seemed to love her 60 | morning. i 
Margery’s absence, and that something much, and did not even take the trouble “ Defeated!" Margery gazed at Brem tion Bromley and the squire 


very painful, of which he was to be 
kept in ignorance, had occurred. 


terly felt his sending her no message | has a chance against him,” she said man’s ear was 


5 A ract 
Will Miss Margery not come down the night before; now she had eome- faintly; his very name wins battles! It's the mail,” he said; it's bring- 
at all?” he ventured to ask when the thing else to feel bitterly. If Wellington and Blucher are defeated ing news of victory. We are due to 


“Well, good-bye, love,” said Madam there is no hope!“ He made no reply; ces 3 n 
xa. e je | 


clock struck nine. 

“I think not,” answered Madam 
Gould, pursing up her lips as one might 
do who knew many things which she 
did not intend to impart. 


Gould, kissing her. Tour going away | he too saw no 


how soon you come back.” but you,” she 


gery and her maid got in,nothing doubt- | King’s Head, Darlington, 


“Lieutenant Bromley, are you going the boot, than the N 5 i 
1 ‘ g A 2 guard said, “Begging | grey man, was there. When he saw the track of some swiftly moving 8 
Petite Misere, or Grande Misere f“ asked | your parding, madam, every seat inthis that his daughter had a young man It was the coach ake along, and 

see the sun flash- 


one of the rectory misses, and there 
was mockery in her voice. 
“You silly!“ exclaimed her sister. 


coach is taken but one.” with her instead of a staid maidser- | presently they could 
“Taken! But that's extraordinary! | vant, he strode indignantly to the coach. | 
How can they be taken?“ 


“surely you might have seen that Lieu- wanda aa tee This is Lieut tB ley, father.“ the mail flew by fli dames it | 
a ao ing ‘an say is they are. The This is Lieutenant Bromiley, father, yeh fo as iti 
. iieaen te Grant? | settle these things at the booking-office, | Said Margery. “Come inside, he wants | went the glad news of victory. Not to | 

* 1 ey Se The seats are for travellers who will to. s to you | the silent rows, not to the dumb 


The garden looks very tempting!” he get in iter on.” 


remarked, when at last the game was 25 . . 8 7 8 : labo ~ : | exc 
ced, Hadn't I bett „doing here? What right have you, sir. ‘aborers, every hamlet of its folk; all \ 

over. Let us go and look at those, on 155 Mee said 5 to be there with my daughter r- | ran to the highroad to wave hats and |every part covered, for if any place on 

immense evening primroses, ~ < Sir.“ said Bromley, “1 love your; handkerchiefs, shout their loud hur- the egg is missed it will be lost. What- | gesencises Are Wonderteg Where the U rag 


“What has happened 7” he asked. bounding at the thought of a reprieve. 


“Do tell me. y has your cousin 
stayed in her own room?” 8 

“She is busy,” said Agnes faintly. 

“Surely she need not trouble herself 
about this gipsy-party. Whatever she 
wears she will look well.” 

“The ipsy-party | She is not to go 
to it! She is packing. She is to go 
home to-morrow morning—her father 
insists on it. He has written poor 
mother such a letter, and she is 80 
angry and unhappy.” 4 

“Packing! Going away in the morn- 


at Darliogton ?”’ 5 3 
arlington ? European war going on and you à sol- their contribution to the din. 


watered with many tears; it was the that since General Bonaparte put him- 


away with ber. Thompson thrust a - — 
8 25 sandwiches in her hand and e You ve xing 
put are you, pentive, that alt tho | PATS darf ode Fire tron, here. i 
“Thi are taken?” asked Madam Gould. shall never forgive her. Most women 
tent is 2 niece—it is highly impor- | gre fools, but she’s the biggest I know I. 
oe hat she should not go unatten-| Don't blame Madam ould, a 
or 5 1 a engaged every seat in the couch a e 
Every seat in the coach is engaged | way from Kirkley. My love for your 
between Kirkley and Darlington. It daughter must be my excuse.” 
you 3 ao os to go with the! “The devil you did “ cried Squire Net- 
Sg Hai a he chance of one of | tlefold with some admiration. “ Well, 
ria ft ff not coming to claim his] having done what you ought to be 
seat, risk it if you choose, madam, but | ashamed of, will you please to get out.” 


* mean that Margery is going. 
Uncle Nettlefold will meet her at Darl- 
ington. He says he will never speak 
to mother again if Margery does not 
appear. He is a hard man—she will 
have to go.” 

“Alone?” 5 

“Oh, no, not unless she is forced—he 
is very particular about what girls do. 
Mother is to send a servant with her 
—Thompson is going—my old nurse.” 

“You have taken places ?“ 

“No, mother saye that is not neces- 
sary. zesides, w could we take 
places 89 as to do any good, unless we 
sent off a man on horseback to Kirkley, 
where the coach starts? The Highflyer 
passes our lodge 9 5 every morning. 
and if it is not filled up at Kirkleyw 
when it sets off, we can always pick 
out the seats we want before the Wol- 
singham people get a chance. 

“But it might be full,” he said, with 
a lingering hope that it would be, and 
cor! would have to stay one cmd 
more. If she did she would travel wit 
him when he went to join his regiment. 

“It is neyer full when it comes here! 
There are not many people at 5 
and few of them want to travel. It 
soon fills up at Wolsingham. No. it is 
no use thinking of its being full, there 
is sure to be room for poor Margery, 
just because we don’t want her to go.“ 

“But why does she go?” he said, re- 
turning to the point. 

Even by the dim light of a late sum- 
mer's evening, he fancied that Agnes 
Mushed. ; 

“T can’t tell you,” she replied. “It is 
Uncle Nettlefold’s doing. will never 
forgive him! It is too bad to make her 
go just when such a delightful party 
is as off, and she has worked for 
it too!“ 

“There must be a reason for his do- 
ing it.” 

“Of course he thinks there is—the 
silly old man has taken all kinds of 
fancies irfito his head—that’s all. You 
must not seem to know ashe is going 
l felt as if I must tell you, but moth- 
er would be so angry if she knew that 
Ihad. She is coming—I hear her voice. 
Promise not to let her know that I have 
told you.” 

“I promise—I promise most faithfully. 
Stop—tell me something else. I have 
been looking at that . light—is that 
Miss Margery’s window?“ 

“Yes, that is her window. They are 
all coming now.” “it mow all the seats are taken,” she 

So they were, but Lieutenant Brom- sisted. . ; 
ley might still have taken her some- “You surely didn’t think I could let 
where else if she had more to say, or, | you go without bidding you good-bye.” 
if he stayed where he was, he had time „What else could 1 think when you 
to send some message to Margery. | didn’t come either to Marton or Wols- 
Agnes wanted him to do it—that was me er ; 
why she had told him so much. He e did not —— He seemed as if 
did not speak. She waited for his mes- he could do nothing but. silently enjoy 
sage and wondered why he was 80 long the delight of being with her. She 
in giving it, but when he did speak he must have partly understood this, for 
only said, “I shall always be grateful | she said, “You will have to get out ip 
to you—it was very good of you to tell la minute, I know you will.” 

— “Suppose I am the person who has 

The others joined them, and the op- taken all the seats?” e582 

rtunity was gone. Agnes could have Margery flushed crimson. “You! 

ied him ten minutes later, for he | What can you meant” 
actually began to laugh and talk with “They wouldn't let me see you, but 
the rectory misses. I was determined I would, so L rode 

When he bade Agnes good-night, he | over to Kirkley last night after I left 
said, Tell Miss Margery how sorry I your aunt's and engaged every lace 
was not to see her this evening,” and | in the coach between Kirkley and Darl- 
thai was all. Every one might have ington where you are te meet your 
heard what he said, and every one did | father.” 
pear Agnes's heart swelled. She had Margery was too much startled to 

irmly believed that he was in love with Speak. ; 
her cousin—the chances were that he “On my way to Kirkley your candle 
would never see her again, and he had | was still! burning. It was dawn when 
nothing to say to her but that! When | I returned, and then I hope you were 
every one was gone, Agnes went to asleep.“ : : 
Margery, and it would be hard to say „What have you donef Didn't Agnes 
how maav bitter tears were shed at | tell you that we are to see each other 
Marton Hall that night. no more?” 

15 1 >. * “See each other no more, when I love 

At nine next morning, the Highflyer|you so!” said he, taking ber hand. 
would pass Marton. Margery's lug- | “Margery, dear, I have loved you from 
gige had been taken to the lodge be- the very first.“ 5 
times, and now she, with Madam * She could not speak, but left her hand 
Gould, Agnes, and Thompson, the in his, : 
trusty maid who was to accompany her | “If they had behaved differently, I 
to Darlington, were picing backwards | might have kept this to myself. but 
and forwards waiting for the coach. | they seem to want to part us altogeth- 
Margery looked pele and her eyes er. And yet they are perhaps 8 
strayed far and wide in search of some- | perhaps we ought to be parted, for I 
one who might perhaps feel sorry that stand a very good chance of being kill- 
she was going, ani come to Marton to | ed before a month is over.” 
say good-bye. No one came. No hum She laid her other hand on his, and 
an being but those who already stood | said. Don't say such terrible things— 
by her side came within range of her why not. tell me? Why keep it to your 
vision. It was a heavenly June morn- self, if it is true? Surely we can bear 
ing; never had Marton looked more the misery of your going better, if we 
lovely than now when she was leav- | know we love each other.” In this sim- 
ing it. | ple fashion did she reveal ber heart's 

„Ihe coach ts late!“ said Madam | secrets. For une time they were as 
Gould, who rarely lost sight of the mat- | happy asif their future were all bright- 
ter ip hond. To Margery, whenever it ness. At last erg et said, “It was 
came, it would come too soon. that cruel letter of father’s that mace; .° 

Pemaps that's because it is full,” all the unhappiness.” 8 2 Ar 
suggested Agnes. I hope so, and then Lieutenant Bromley was not unhap- —— — 


— ae Be 80, | Lie ley ave Se ae 
rower WET have to wait till tomory | py Just then. Wen ber some hours} © STREET OR TRAVELLING COS TUME WITH .UNG COAT. 


Waterloo. 


D 


after a pause given up to 


Lose my money! Oh, dear, no!” ex- a man a heari 


at the other end? If be thinks it] Then bein i i i 
spe Aes 5 3 g a kind man in the main, 
hen it he ee ding: though desperately in earnest now, he that noise and clamor. Would 
id 8 when ge gee drove off, she+ turned round to watch the smoking to go and explain it to her!“ 
Br 1 oe wonder Lieutenant | horses going into the inn-yard while The End. 
shan sci oe n’t come to say good-bye | the lover's clutched each other's hands . 
—so fond of her as he seemed too! Men | in one despairing farewell. Two ladies — 


„He may meet her at Wolsingham,” i 
said Agnes maliciously. . ane tee a e roe) 


be anxious. If he didn’t come here where | miss all thought of my daughter from 


with 
just for the sake of putting his hand | wh uldn’t I?” 

in at the coach window with all the we Not m an hter! I will not let a 
other passengers begging him to stand | fine girl like that fret ber life away 


At Wolsingham, some men were] and what's a lieutenant in a marchi istance 
standing before the inn with a team | regiment ? My irl is highly 1 — 8 
of bright bays, but no one else was and full of the most amiable virtues, 7 


boot, but no passengers got it. sand pounder—now I don’t suppose you 


and now Margery was lying huddled | pay. Every one knows that soldiers 


up in a corner in a fit of passionate] run after fortunes.” 
J care nothing for money, I have 


grie:. 
The Highflyer might have gone half | enough of wn. My f i 
a mile farther, when after walking his“ ba —— 8 — = 
horses up a steep hill the coachman 
pulled up altogether. A voice, dear and 
well known to her, cried “Ali right,” 
the door-opened, and Lieutenant Brom- 
ley dropped into a seat by her side, 
Se “Thank God, here I am at 
as 5 

She hastily tried to assume the ap- 
pearance of a young lady unaffected by 
any particular emotion, and said, “But 
ou won't be able to stay! Every seat 
in the coach is taken! That's why I 
am alone. Aunt Gould’s maid was 
coming, but there was no seat for her.” 

“I will stay till they turn me out, 
anyhow,” he said, smiling. 


to come to say good-bye. ley in despair ; he too would be a victim vaguely aware | of the sound of a 
He might have come! She had bit- to this monster’s ambition. No army , trumpet in the distance, but the coach- 


ing. But no sooner was the luggage in| father, a thin anxious-looking, iron- ceived clouds of aw dust marking 


ing on the coachman’s royal livery. 
What's this?” he cried. “ Where ie Louder blared the trumpet, and now 
„Can't exactly speak as to that, the escort your aunt was to provide 7“ volleys of faint cheers were heard as 


“What—aft daughter. I want you to let us con- rahs, and hear the glorious tidings, 
— ee May Pp eneee Oe sone: sider ourselves engaged to each other.“ and scarcely had they heard them be- 


Margery silently took a bunch of dier! You want her to pled i 

= : ge herself: The mail coach was very near now, 

violets which Agnes had gathered and to misery! We have hed enough of = = . 5 sn flashing on | 
urels in coachman’s 

only sweetness Margery would bear self at the head of everything. I have | hat! Guard, passengers, coach, and 2 


father’s, and w i 5 
ather's/,and when be ie 10 sneer you Engaged to each other, with a great fore their own church bells rang out 


“The war is over,” said the squire, 


the salt and the remainder of the wa-j ivory and horn. This has increas! the 

ter. This should be stirred occasionally demand and raised the price. 
and when cold and settled, draw off the} Camphor is produced by several ts 
liquid into a vessel in which the eggs | which differ materially in their “h 
are to be preserved. Eggs preserved while other trees, closely rel o 
in this way were found to present them, do not produce the drug. Neor'y 
‘cloudy whites. : all that is used in Europe or Ameria 
Eggs that were packed in common is exported from China and Japan A 
salt have proved to be the best. This | species of tree in Borneo produces © m- 
is advisable for most persons, as it does | phor of a very high order which »\'s 
not require much labor and the salt can for eighty times the price of the com- 
be used over and over again. Cover | mon article. It is nearly all used in 
emotion. the bottom of the vessel in which you China, where it is esteemed as ano 

ish to pack with two inches of fine | incense. 

tler’s salt; place the eggs upon this, little | One species of smokeless powder re- 
end down and not touching each other. quires camphor in its formation, bit 
{Then add another layer of salt and it has never been used in sufficien ly 


argery understood the meaning of all } 
you like 01 
black Spots on them. 

Another way of keeping eggs is to 
dip them for a moment into boiling wa- 
ter, letting them stay long enough to 
ten on e inside 8 1 1 
5 which keeps out the air. lace them 
41 Blinks—If you have so much trouble in some vessel little end down and set 

et 1 8 once thought of that! I} “And now, young man,” said he, | with your teeth, why don't you get | 
gon ad sent ‘Thompson so far. or | speak; but I warn you beforehand | artificial ones? The idea of being both, 
= myself, but the getting back would | that nothing you can say will have any ered that way in this marvel ae 7 

ave been tiring! There's no need to effect on me. You had much better di | scientific and mechanical 5 2 
he might have had a few minutes’ talk your mind.” | got. by full 8 t — a few months 

fer, he won't go to Wolsinghhaam “Impossible, sir! Soldiers do marry, | at 11 tae a 
| Why, I can almost eat with them. 


are strange!” then got into the coach beside Margery, WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


aside while inet get in. No, she has every time a battle is expected. You IMPROVED FARM METHOD. 
seen the last of him! have heard the bad news, I presume; They are talking of putting in long- 


farmers’ 


thrre. Some haggage was put into the | and what's more, she’s a twenty thou- ne eee ie tie Gee 8 


Once more the coach was on its way, have a penny to look to beyond your THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 


James—What is the two-thirds rule? 
Samuel—At my house it means the 
rule of my wife and boy. And it goes. 


I 


Even during thelr exciting converss-) you use for i ich | above, and beneath is the motio: H. 
packing. as eggs which 0: “Hands 
had bees have lain in bran for a short time will | Across the Sea.” Mr. Stead saya thats 
smell and taste musty. If packed in | lion and eagle might be added, toge: her 


he could not forget that the man by his 


5 said. | De 
The coach was quite empty, so Mar- When the Highflyer pulled 155 at the side had the jewel of his heart in keep 
Margery's and denied it to him. Soon they per- 


„Speak to me! What the —— is he cottages—every field wasemptied of its | Per 


came to himself, he found that it was 
the Gazette with the glorious news of 


don’t blame me if you lose your money.” | “Sir, it is scarcely English refuse | cane ake at him with eyes full | W 

3 : 55 L ing.“ of hope. re was a sound of os 
3 Gould. “You Nhat lf I hear you, it sbnll be outside; 1 pails clinking against hard paving 
i 8 aon l hee all, what's a will travel outside for one stage. Say stones. They are going to stop for a/| 
coach journey o irty or forty miles | good-bye to my daughter; you will not; minute to water the horses,” said the continue until the vessel is full. Care | great quantit 


by daylight with a father to meet you | speak to her again.” Squire, I wonder whether poor little should be used so as not to allow the | price. 
Mt eggs to touch each other or the sides | 1s produced g o. slowly. Man is th ur 


i 
} 


cupful of sugar, one egg well beaten. Mudge—I have been esting ©! c 
Snow Ball One cup of while sugar. ing on mine for a week. : 
on- cup of thick cream, whites of five | — —— 
eggs, two teaspconsful of bcking pow-! A FRIEND TO IHE 
der, flour to make batter as for cake; yy. ix a great friend % 
‘| bake in small but 2 f So he is. He will keep 7 


Packed eggs should not be allowed tablespoonfuls of pulverized sugir | 
to stand exposed to the air after being Tne the canned ple plant for pics it 
unpacked, and this may be the reason it, all the juice from 
the ones they used were of an inferior | 


: : th 
lime they become stained. Covered India, South Afri 
in me : rica and Australis 
| with a coat of spirit of varnish, eggs The design was suggested ein Lord 
have kept eo perfectly that after two Grey, who noticed a similar design tat- 
i f d d I don't mind “ Wh happens I will 1 1 road in front miley’ e ee eee 
is none of my doing. an ont min ate ver ppens ove none | road in front—even Bromley’s, though | Good eggs will sink in water; bad ones tattooing showed two Union Jaeks 4 
generally float. the flag of New South Wales, ani the 
If boiled, fresh eggs will stick to the vessel was an old-fashioned sailing ship 


I . 2 : 
shell, which will have a rough exterior: A couple or three years ago a melo 


if bad the outside will be smooth and drama was produced in the United 
glassy, Spirit varnish is made by dis- | States called Hands Across the S.. 
solving gum shellac in enough alcohol that pla ied t 

5 : d fie 
to make a thin varnish. Cover the | the dor ah rt of ee dm 3 
eggs with this and pack small end It showed t clasped hands over 8 


down so they cannot move, in bran, | Wide waste of water on which a vessel 
dust or sand, the sand is the best if | #Ppeared under full eail. 
fectly dry. Great care must be ex- 4 


2 cee in ae F Will Come From in Future Years, 
For keeping in lime a pickle is made Scientists are already wond:ring 

2 3 8 — e —. where the world will get its future sup- 

brine ; usually art, or sixty-five gal. PLY of camphor. Large quanti of 

lons of water, six or eight quarts of 

It anda bushel of lime is used. Slack | facture of celluloid, which is now li: g- 


horses, all were bedecked with laurels, : the lime in some of the water, then add | ly used as a substitute for tor/oise ©! \l, 


and oak leaves, and gay ribbons, and | 
every one on the coach was cheering | 
wildly. Every one on the Highflyer 
cheered too. Waterloo forever !” cried 
those on the mail as it flew by. Boney 
is done for now!” Some one on the 
mail threw a white missile at Bromley, 
and some time afterwards when he 


day, when you want to use such a 
piece, that you have a lovely one of 
your own, and you can hardly see 
when you did it. It was done at odd 
moments and seemed to take 80 little 
work. 5 : 
The white linen embroidered piece 
is used for the mantels and for pianos 
a great deal now. They are especially 
pretty and cool looking for summer use, 
although they are useful in winter also, 
because they launder so nively. After 
putting such elaborate, exquisite work 
upon thes i 5 
ing them. I wash my own, and it is 
go little trouble, I simply put them 
in a bowl, take a cake of Ivory soap, 
make a lather and rub them in it; 
then rinse them and iron while damp, 
with hot irons. You can do the most 
delicate ones without fading. and such 
work pays when you can preserve it a 
lifetime by being particular with them. 
Some are working linen maniel pieces 
with a very elaborate, large scallop 
(the double scailup) tae work being very 
heavy. One I saw, in rose pink, was 
very dainty, and another in yellow. 


ö 

age were kept with good results. Any Jes. mad: 

ot these methods have been proven to do, my little man? ‘ 

show good results, and the main point Small Cherub—Non:e o your bus nos. 
Some, of course, hive roses, chr — 


themums and tuvely flowers, but wa? Great Scientist Well. no; but [0.74 
charmed with the scalloped ones. Linen suceseded in finding good long 4 
sofa cushions embroidered, with 4) for them à l. 

ruffle, the ruffle eiged with a heavy 

scallop, ee ohne 5 CERTAINTY. 

ment. They can be hun“ f 5 spa e ee Hee got 8 
also. It would hirdly pay one to spend on es ab mene either ct 


much valuable time upon any piece used i N 

asa cusbion, unless it can be laundered. | = or rag org b 
] advise all my lady friends to try uin Sant bon . if Well 18 
lizing their spare momen‘s in some such know how tender she is abou! | 


dainty work. It is a kind of recrea- 
tion, Ind it pays. S. H. 6 shoes. : 
TESTED RECIPES. HAVING A TIME. 
Cake Filling—One cupful of pie plant, | Wickwire—I see that anc’! * 


either green or canned, stewed; one i, watch. 


spoonful of butter. As soun as it is hot 55 
and the butter melted, pour it over a SCENTED D , 
teacupful of fine bread crumbs | St. | straid of work. 


and then beat thoroughly and add threé 8 bast 
well-beaten eggs, a quarter of a pound 3 — like 


gra 

this into a but tered pudding dish and John Me Manms, senien” se 

bake it half-hour. Serve it as soon oor to. fe imprisonment ; 

as done. : ‘was liberated from Au : 
Pie Plant Pie—One cupfur of stewed Monday 9 


| pie plant, one cupful of sugar, ope t.. 
THE HOME. spoonful of flour, yolk of ce aie re 
BE ar eee 

a „frost with the +); 
PRESERVING EGGS. of eae fenton tora ste en an e 


9 


Ole 


other the Union Jack. Between they 


+ wi 


such symbols as would sug st 


tooed on the arm of a cabin steward 
while on a voyage to Australia. The 


instead of a mail steamer. 


One of the ters used to advertise 


in using this method to get THE SUPPLY OF CAMPHOR. 


the drug are consumed in the minu- 


ies to affect the mt 
‘The trees from which rann er 


greatest enemy, and unless efforts — ry 
made to protect the trees now living 
and others are planted future geuera 
tions will have little camphor 

— — —ä——j— — 


NO OBJECTIONS TO CHILDREN 
Fond Mother (accompanied by smi} 


be vessel, for if they do it will cause 


in the coolest part of the cellar. Eggs son)—I see you take children at de 
that were packed in oats and the box hotel ? 
or vessel turned occasionally and kept Summer Hotel 1 8 Sa a (Glan ing ＋ 
in a cool place like a cellar or cold-stor- genially at many little boarders) . 7 
adame; of course. How do sou 0 
* 
8 
is to exclude the air and keep in a Fond Mother—Oh, baby, you should 1 
dark, dry, cool cellar or cold-storage | not speak so to the gentleman 7 
room. Cherub—I will. nn 
— 4 Fond ee ee ‘ittle heart, 
y on't ee know ee shouldn't speak 5) ‘9 
PICK-UP WORE: mamma? Say, I'm very weil,” ‘o the 
It is a great thing for a house keeper ng. enone a 
i i i rub—I ‘won't. 
to cultivate the Mi ek ug wk, end Mother—Mercy! Don't throm IIe 
hand what 5 E your ball that way. You'll break « - : 
It is quite remarkable. how much one | dow. Children are so innocent an «oy- i 
will accomplish in time by putting a et 3 ane 
i i imes. roprietor— ge your pareon 1 
few stitches in af odd: tt 3 dame. I said we took children. “6 t 
have a center piece stamped for your | do; but it is my duty to warn you = q 
table and get the silk flosses and start | we have measles, and whooping h, { 
it, then wrap it up in a towel to bring and chicken-pox, and scarlet fever ood His 
5 ti ri ho small-pox in the hotel, and five eln 1 
out when you are resting from house have something that looks like 6 0 t 
work or when company comes to spend | cholera—Thank fate, she’s gone. 1 
the day. or even to make a morning — 1 
call, you will unexpectedly find some NATURAL ENEMIES. “ 


Darwin gives several instances in- 
herited animal ant ipat hies which «> 
pear equally striking. The esc 8 
fear shown by young rabbita whi: for’: 
the first time smell a ferret, an! of 
young turkeys which hear the il 
ery of a hawk thy have never (oor 


i 
rd 
or seen before, are proved exam f 


the strength of these instinetiv 1 


nf. ° 


pathies. But the case of the 
and the rat is, perhaps, more in | 
because of the greater ehen 
antagonists. ‘th feud is se o'er’ it 
a meeting between them 2 1. 
ly means death o one or! 
ships are no. un o mon b weer 
and dog, and have been know! 
a dog and wolf; but the mus „ 
tude of the weasel and rat iss 
war—war that is waged to 


— — 


pieces do be careful in wash- a 
at 


7 2 


r 


SCIENCE HAL IS. 


Layman—I understand, that you ! sing 
devoted your life to the study oF 
ease germs. : 

Great Scientist (proudiy)—I lia 

Layman—Have you found a © 
for any of them? 


— 


man has been suspended for 


Farmer's wife—I bope 3° a 4 


soak about an hour. or till oft. Tramp (uneasily)—I ain. a 
always 


ted cheese and a little salt. Pour 


